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THE OLD ALBUM OF WILLIAM A. LARKIN 


By RutH ANN Musick 


When William A. Larkin started his ‘‘book of all songs’ in April, 1866, 
he may not have realized that he was making a valuable contribution to folk- 
lore. Like Chaucer’s young squire, he was twenty years of age at the time, 
and did considerable singing ‘“‘when called upon by his friends.’’ Evidently 
he wrote these old album songs down to sing at such times. 

His statement, ‘‘These are selected from the best songs he knows, which 
he believes to be the best selected songs in this country”’ seems to indicate 
that his judgment did no¢ err too far, inasmuch as folk song scholarship 
during the intervening eighty years has confirmed the fact that ‘Barbry 
Allen,” ‘‘William Tailer,”” ‘‘The Sailer Boy,” ‘‘Confessions of Mcifee,”’ 
“Fuller’s Confession,’’ ‘‘The Soldier of Late,’’ ‘‘The House Carpenter,”’ etc., 
were undoubtedly among the best ‘“‘love songs and war songs’’ of about 1866. 

I first learned of the old album in the fall of 1942, when my student, Pauline 
Sozeman (now Mrs. Pauline Foster of Denver, Colorado), in my class in 
advanced composition at William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, handed 
in a paper that included two of the old songs and a discussion of the album. 
Later she brought in the old album and I copied down most of the songs, 
exactly as they were written down by Mr. Larkin. I thought then, as I 
always have since, that it was an unusually fine collection of old songs. 

Mr. Larkin’s background is interesting and, for that matter, much as one 
might expect. According to Mrs. Foster, his people were ‘‘originally English,”’ 
although she did not know when they came to this country, “First settling 
in Pennsylvania as farmers, and moving West.’”’ Mr. Larkin was born in 
Newcomers, Ohio, on December 28, 1845. His parents moved to Pekin, IIli- 
nois, when he was a child. “It was there,’’ Mrs. Foster says, ‘‘that he re- 
corded his book of songs. The last of his songs were recorded in 1872, the 
year that he married and moved to Indianoples, a farming community, 
Mahaska County, Iowa. In Iowa, Mr. Larkin played at Grange ‘play parties’ 
and was well known and in great demand. This I know from an ‘obituary’ I 
found.” 

“Grange,”’ Mrs. Foster explains, ‘‘was one of the first farmers’ organiza- 
tions, organized to give the isolated farmers a chance for some social life. 
The Grange building was near Indianoples, I believe. There is nothing there 
now. It was a village about twelve miles northeast of Oskaloosa.” 
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The old album is owned by her mother, Mrs. Silas Garrett of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. About forty years ago, the album was in a fire and was watersoaked, 
Pauline went over part of it so it would still remain readable. 

This old album is really a most interesting piece of work. The songs are 
written down on an old ledger in pen and ink, in this fine and very interesting 
old handwriting. The work is almost free of punctuation and the spelling jg 
somewhat phonetic, and certainly original. The leaves of the ledger are now 
yellow with age and the edges are frayed, and sometimes crumble at the 
touch, like burnt paper. Because of its value, I think the album should be 
preserved in the Library of Congress as an heirloom of historical folklore. 

Mr. Larkin sang at neighborhood gatherings, dances, etc., and his oldest 
grandchild thinks he sang unaccompanied, although Mrs. Foster remembers 
a mandolin that belonged to him, that he might have used. However, a 
mandolin is usually used for melodies and not for accompaniment, so this 
seems rather unlikely to me. This grandchild also thought he made some of 
the songs up as he went along, but since most of them are standard ballads 
or old songs that are known in one version or another, almost everywhere, 
this too seems unlikely, although, of course, there might be a few cases of 
improvisation. 

I had hoped to get the melodies he used for all these old songs, but there 
appears to be no record of them, and no one can remember whether musical 
texts ever did exist. One relative thought he ‘“‘made up the tunes to fit the 
words,”’ but although this is possible, of course, it seems improbable since 
these are all (at least almost all of them) rather well-known songs of the day, 
and would have had standard tunes, which all singers would have probably 
used, with the usual variations according to locality. It is unfortunate that 
there is no record of the tunes. It would have been interesting to compare 
them with Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa versions (preferably as 
near his or his people’s localities as possible) and thus to see which versions 
seem to have predominated. 

However, no matter what tunes he used, or where he got them, Mr. William 
A. Larkin did an unusually interesting and valuable piece of work in setting 
down the words to these songs as he knew them (most of them in 1866), and 
thus preserving them as lasting contributions to folklore. 

In arranging material in the album for the printer I have tried to simulate 
the spacing of verses, signatures,’ dates,? and the like, on the page, and also 
spacing between words in the line.* The photograph of the prefatory page 


1 Mr. Larkin apparently relished signing his name, since almost all pieces bear his signature, 
with the given name in full or abbreviated, and the last name written both as “Larkin” or 
“Larkins,” and occasionally spelled with a small “‘l,” as in line 2 of the prefatory note repro- 
duced herewith (see photo also), and at the end of Nos. 36 and 37. No. 4 is signed ‘Mr. 
Larkins.”’ Nos. 5, 29, and perhaps 44 were written by others. 

2 A few entries are undated, and Nos. i, 18, 40, 41, and 42 bear incomplete dates. Witty re- 
marks to rhyme with the date in question have been added to Nos. 18, 22, and 27. Only two 
items (28 and 29) include references to places where the songs were entered in the album. 

’ Specimens of the spacing have been attempted in Nos. i, 1, 2, 5, 18, 29, 43, 44, and the 
prefatory note. To conserve space all other signatory data running more than one line have 
been combined, with breaks being indicated by virgule. 
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gives a notion of the difficulties involved.‘ The old photograph of Mr. Larkin 


bear's no date, but he was a comparatively young man at the time. 


INDEX OF Soncs® 


IS 5.65036 mae d'e opm kna sek aeinath edn beeen ei 
i. 5.3h enn bh peed Oh ek Rab ae wee a wew MARE No 
rer ere Pere ha ey No 
I ns sgh e cy sh skin ke FH gw kee No 
When this crewel war is over... 0.0... 0c cc cc cee teen eee No 
it nba kee erhee ed ene debewnbedehane ane No 
aii 4 thin hs sii hein 4k GAN Ghd eee dee aie Rebeca eee No 
sg os cs 5 eg 6p ich a ese Se No 
I 56 i 50s kha eke wkd an ea hn ee No 
Ee eT yr ee er ere rer rem rT es ee, No 
I 6 6h ddd Ae RRR BAe ae a REN No 
rs a beep dens nae dd ben semanas eaean No 
ET PE Ee eRe ee eT Te re ey No 
Es a in ah bas Ope Ok w eS be dae aie edb e eae No 
5 cone hae ene eee aN een aan No 
EE Se ee ey eee CC ee No 
RC TE TOT Te Peer Te Ter rT Te ree See No 
sc. i wkicbe pace dee come he se beened aameel No 
I o's ena bo He weds Cee dente No 
ss ok bet kis DEREK ERA ROS OREN Loe eRe eae ee No 
FCT COTO Ee Te ECT Te Cera Te No 
ET ET TCE Tee err eer Ts No 
a i dha deck WEAR Be hd wR ee No 
I PETES PCC Ere Te rere vee re No 
es on cc hdd baen ddd bueed eed ma newle eee No 
Rs ¢ ¢nchul nwnked eens eds bad heek eae Rees No 
6 is caps Wa aedodeiedsbehh ae eulndeeceeeeee No 
oe 4 hin ik RA MN ee eel No 
ER 6 a ciedceenetabedeWeeeebeseneseonee No 
RE re rn ree re oy No 
es a ad nen dken dee OL cee Vee eheeeeke eee No 
Ns 2 4 dse eae a gather d eae bane Ceen ena s eee No 
CE a ssencccaiekde adnan pues an een eeee ae No 
SET ET ECCT EE TT OT eT Lee ee me No 
ES 45.6 5500063 6ae edn kdaeteseuakheess kien No 


* Periods have been added uniformly after stanza numbers, choruses marked by italics and 
indented, and italics introduced in the titles. The ordinal numbering of the songs in the upper 
right hand corner has been kept. To facilitate reference, numbers have been assigned to “Johnnie 
Sands” (i), and to the last three titles in the album, and numbers supplied to the ‘‘posy rings” 


as detailed in note 10. 


5 See note 10 for an index of ‘‘posy rings” and other kinds of album inscriptions. Mr. Larkin’s 
spellings have been retained in the index even when they differ (as they frequently do) from 


the spellings of the titles themselves in the text. 
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PCT OPEL CUT CCT TT OPC E Eee TT eT TC, 7 No 36th 
I ia ods CRANE eee CESSES 0S6 SKE SS RO No 37th 
Che dcehadbes eve sadbeddaeadhsy ten poewanen eens No 38th 
IPO CECT TEL EOE COTTE Oe No 3oth 
sb 59 54 50k ade ke eek ae Ree eww k omens hea No 4oth 
NE Rese cn dea athe ake bebe Sabb eweRhans ee aeaeeee No rst 
as ch dk a co ORS eRE ORS RON See hed AOE No 4and 
iv. rtnekavbicnaet sas eeeressee ee Renelds dee ke een [43] 
Tee Te Tee TC ee Cee eer Peer r eT ye [44] 
I ah Gatch palit okies ge Wing oie am [45] 

Jonnie Sands® {iJ 


A man and ase’ named waz Jonnie Sands haed married betty huy and though 
she brough him gold and lands she proved a terriable plague for oh she wuz a scolding 
Wife full of capriz and whim he said that he waz tired of life and she waz tired of 
him 

(repeat) 
Says he them I will drown my self the river runs bid low® Says she pray do you silly 
elf panshed® it — long a ago says he upon the brink Ile stand and you run down the 
hill and push me in with all your might says she my love I will 


William A Larkins 
April the 13th A. D 156 
ia. Can I forget an absent friend! 
The friend that I adore 
Can I forget the friend I love 


And thinke of him no more 
No Never 


ib. Round is the ring 
That has no end 
So is my love for you 
my friend 
I have often told you how 
I never would leave you 
ic. My ink is blue 
My pen is golde 
My love for you 
Can not be told 


* This number, which may be a fragment, appears not to have been written down by Mr. 
Larkin. It is almost impossible to read, and whoever wrote it evidently scribbled it in at the 
beginning of the collection after it was well under way or perhaps completed. 

7 whose (?) 

8 below (?) 

® I’ve wished (?) 

10 Album verses of this kind, sometimes known as “‘posy rings,’’ 1 believe, are found here 
and there throughout the collection. Numbers have been assigned to them, as follows: ia, ib, ic, 
id, ii, 1a, tb, 3a, 7a, 7b, 14a, 16a, 16b, 18a, 22a, 22b, 1, 22b, 2, 24a, 33a, 35a, 37a, 37D, 37% 
37d, 43a, 43b, 45a. Items ii, 43a, and 43b (44a, 44b?) are signed. For a brief general treatment 
of sentimental and satiric verse of this kind see Paul G. Brewster, ‘The Friendship Verse, 
A Hardy Perennial,”” Hoosier Folklore, 5 (1946), 111-114. 
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th id. The time is long 
th For you i weep 
th And in your armes 
th I long to sleep 
th April the 26 AD 1866 
st A book of all songs this book is coposed of love songs and war songs these 
nd songs is rote and sung By Wm A larkins when called upon by his friends 
3] these are selected from among the best songs he noes whitch he believes to 
4] be the best selected songs in this country he is all so alearning new 
5] songs whitch will be rote in this book as he learns them 
[i] Written By 
gh F Wm A Larkin 
1g ‘ 
of April the 26th 1866 
May the 4th William 
) June the 4th 
ly James W Larkins 
“— ii. Forget me not 
Forget me never 
Till I and you 
Keep house together 
Warren Co IIl 
March the 30th A D 1866 
William Tatler™ No 1st 
1. William tailer is a youthful lover 
Full of love and full ove strife 
Just about the time that he was to marry 
Prest he was and sent to war 
Cho Rie Radle Lingling Ti Radl Lay 
, Rie Radle Lingling Ti Radi Lay 
2. She dressed her self in mens attire 
Went by the name of richard coy 
Lily white finger long and slender 
All begumed and pitched with tar 
, 3. As she was afiting the bloody battle 
e All all among the rest 
A silver button flew of ove her vestcote 
And there displayed her lily white breast 
1H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, pp. 182-183; 
, Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, pp. 382-383; Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia, 
’ pp. 64-67; Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1, 373-376; Mackenzie, 
' Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia, pp. 132-134; Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, pp. 295-296; 
Greenleaf and Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs from Newfoundland, pp. 49-50; Sharp, One 
Hundred English Folk Songs, pp. 160-161; Barry, JAF, 22 (1909), 74; tbid., 380-382; Lomax, 
JAF, 28 (1915), 162-163. 
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. It caused the captain to inquire 


What mis fortune brought you here 
I am on the search of willie tailer 
Pressed he was and sent to war 


. If you will arise its early in the morning 


Even by the peep of day 
There you will spy your willy thailler 
A leading of his lady gay 


. She arose its early in the morning 


Just at the break of day 
And there she saw her willie tailer 
A leading of his lady gay 


. O willy o willy once I loved you 


Loved you as I did my lif 
Them that has you shant injoy you 
For your sins I will take your life 


. She called for a brace of loaded pistoles 


Which was given at her command 
And there she shot her own true lover 
As she held him by the hand 


. The captain he doth reccommender 


For the deed that she had done 
He makes her lord and chief commander 
Of the vassal you lye on 


As they were a sailing along one day 
Polly threw herself away 
All the crew they ran for to save her 
Alas alas it would not do 


Willy got shot and polly got drowded (drownded) 
This put an end to thare strife 

Now young people do be care full 

How you treat your intended wife 


. Its willy tailler here and youder 


Willy tailer all around 
Willy tailer my true lover 
He has left the battle ground 


Written By 


William A Larkins 
March the 3oth 
A D 1866. 


Mar. March 2d 1866 


1a. Can I forget my absent friend. 
The friend that I adore. 
Can I forget the friend I love. 
And think of him no more No Never 
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Written by William. A. Larkins 
March the 30th A D 1866 





ib. Round is the ring 
That has no end 
so is my love 
For you my friend 


The Romish Lady" No 2nd 


1. There was a romish lady, brought up in pauparie 
Her mother often tolde her, the priest she must obey 
O pardon me dear mother, I umbly prey the now 
For unto these fals idols, I can no longer bow 


2. Assisted by her hand maid, a bible she conceiled 
From this she gained instructions, till god his love revealed 
No longer would she prostrate, to an image made of gold 
But at length she was betrayed, and her bible from her stold 


3. I will bow to my dear jesus, I will worship him a lone 
I will work by faith forever, the works of man unknown 
I will not worship idoles, nor an image mad by man 
Dear mother use your pleasure, but pardon if you can 


4. With grief and great exertions the mother then did go 
To inform the romish clergy the cause of all her woe 
They priests did soon assemble and for this maid did call 
They forced her to a dungen to frighten her with all 


5. The more they did tormet her the more she did endure 
All though her age was tender her faith was firm and sure 
Her chains of gold so costly they from this lady took 
And she with all her spirits the pride of life forsook 


6. Before the pope of torment they thought she would return 
And there she was condemed in the horrid flames to burn 
Be fore the pope of tormet they brought her speedilie 
With uplifted hands to heaven she there agrede to die 


7. There being many ladys assembled in that place 
_With uplifted hands to heave she beged supporting grace 
Weep not ye tender ladies shed not a teer for me 
While my poor boddy is burning my sole the lord will see 


8. Your selves you need most pitty in sins more deeper dye 
O ladyes turn to Jesus no longer make delay 
In came her aged mother her daughter to be hold 
And in her hands she brought her an image made of gold 





, 


2 This is sometimes given as “The Death of the Romish Lady,” as in Louise Pound’s 
American Ballads and Songs. Versions are found in the following: Belden (5 versions), pp. 
450-455; Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana, pp. 257-259; Eddy, Ballads and Songs from 
Ohio, pp. 220-222; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 63-66; Pound, Folk-Song of 
Nebraska and the Central West, a Syllabus, p. 14; Pound, JAF, 26 (1913), 355- 
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g. O take away those idoles remove them from my sight 
Bestoe to me my bible in whitch I tak delight 
Alass her angry mother was on her ruin bent 
I was you that did betray me for I am innocent (It) 


10. Instead of rings and jewels with cords they bound her down 
She cried olord have mercy or else I am undone 
Soon as those words were ended in came the man of death 
And kindled up a fire to tak away her breat (breath) 


11. Tormentors youse your pleasure and do as you think best 
I hope a smileing savior will take me home to rest 
With jesus and his angels for ever I shall dwell 
God pardon priests and people and so I bid farewell 


Written By 
William A Larkins 


Aprill the 8th A D 1866 
Written By By William A Larkins 
April the 8th A D 1866 


Just After The Battle No 3rd 


. Still upon the field of battle I am lying mother dear 


With my wounded comrads waiting for the morning to appear 
Many sleep to waken never in this world of strife and death 
But many more are faintly calling with there faeble dying breath 


Cho Mother dear your Boy is wounded 


And the night is drear with pain 
But still I feel that I shall see you 
And the dear old Home again 


2. Oh the first great charge was fear full and a thousand brave men fell 


Still amid the dreadfull carnage I was safe from shot and shell 
Still amid the fatal shower I had nearly past the day 
When here that dreaded minnie struck me and I fell amid the fray 


. Oh the glorious cheer of Triumph when the foeman turned and fled 


Leaving us the field of battle stewen with dying and sith dead 
Oh the anguish and the torture that I could not follow on 
But here among my wounded comrads I must wait till morning dawn 


Written By / William A / Larkins / April the r2th / A D 1866 


3a. If you loved me 
As I love you 
No twoedge nife 
Could cut our love in two 


38 Pound, Folk-Song ..., p. 40. Miss Pound gives the chorus (at least what Mr. Larkins 
gives as the chorus) and comments: “Words of a soldier lying on the field of battle among his 
comrades. Companion piece of the preceding.” (The “preceding” song is “Just Before the 
Battle.’’) 
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“Ellsworths Funeral,”” sth number of the Larkin Album 
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The Old Album of William A. Larkin 200 
When this cruel War is Over" No 4th 


1. Dearest love do you remember when we last did meet, 
How you told me that you loved me, kneeling at my feet 
Oh how proud you stood before me, in your suit of blue, 
When you vowed to me and country ever to be true, 


Cho Weeping sad and lonely hopes and fears how vain 
Yet praying when this cruel war is over praying that wee meet again 


2. When the summer breeze is sighing mournfuly along 
Or when autumn leaves are falling sadly breaths the song 
Oft in dreams I see the lying in the battle plain 
Lonely wounded even dying calling but in vain. 


3. If amid the din of battle nobly you should fall 
Far away from those who love you none to here you call, 
Who would whisper words of comfort who would sooth your pain 
Ah the many cruel fancies ever in my brain. 


4. But your country called you darling angels cheer your way 
While our nations sons are fiting we can only pray 
Nobly strike for god and freedom let all nations see 
How we love our sorry banner emblems of the free. 


Written By / Mr. Larkins / April the 12th / A D 1866 


Elsworths funeral’ No sth 


1. Hark the trumpets shrill calling 
It pierces the soft summer air 


“% This is probably in most collections that contain Civil War Songs. Other collections in 
cluding this are: Belden, p. 381; Dolph, Sound Off! pp. 339-341. 
1 Colonel E. E. (Ephraim Elmer) Ellsworth was a Civil War hero, born in Mechanicsville, 

N. Y. in 1837. In 1859 he organized a zouave corps which became noted for its excellent disci- 
pline. In 1861 he accompanied President Lincoln to Washington, and later went to New York 
where he organized a zouave regiment of firemen of which he was made colonel. In May he 
was sent to Alexandria, Virginia, where he took down a Confederate flag from a hotel, for 
which the hotel keeper shot and killed him, and was himself shot in turn by one of Ellsworth’s 
men. A picture of Col. Elmer Ellsworth appears on page 291, and a picture of the Marshall 
House at Alexandria, Virginia, where he met his death, appears on page 265 in Roy Meredith’s 
Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man (New York: Scribners, 1946). This ballad is contained in Pound, 
Folk-Song ..., p. 13, under the title ‘The Soldier’s Funeral,’’ with Miss Pound’s comment: 
“Meditations, general in character, on a soldier’s death.” She gives one stanza, very similar to 
the first stanza of ‘“‘Ellsworth’s Funeral.” This stanza is: 

Hark to the shrill bugle calling, 

It pierces the soft summer air; 

Tears trom each comrade are falling, 

For the widow and the orphans are there. 
Since the first stanza of “‘Ellsworth’s Funeral’’ is almost exactly the same as the first three lines 
here, except that “yurvave’’ is substituted for comrade, it appears likely that either the song 
commemorating Ellsworth’s death was closely patterned after some general song of a soldier’s 
death, or, that such a general song was fashioned from a song expressly composed on the death 
of Col. E. E. Ellsworth. 
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Tears from each yurvave" are a falling 
For the gallant brave ellesworth was there 
Cho 


2. There bayonets earthward are a turnig 
And the drums mufled breathe roles around 
But he hears not the voice of the mourning 
Nor awake to the bugle sound 


3. Sleep soldier thy warfare is over 
The first to depart to the fray 
Long ere will this nation forget the 
As thy name from the earth pas away 


4. Sleep heroe thy country did call the 
It knedeth the true and the brave 
And why did this evil befall the 
While shrouded thy form for the grave 


5. Lo though art gone from among us 
One that was loyal true and brave 
Nor will we forget the elsworth 
That you died our country to save 


Written By 
Mr A Pushroot 
April the 13th AD 18 


Barbry Allen” No 6th 


1. It fell about the martimus day 
When the green leaves they were afalling 
Sir James Graham in the west country 
Fell in love with barbry allen 


2. She was a fair and comely maid 
And a maid nigh to his dwelling 
Whitch made him to admire the more 
The beauty of Barbry allen 


16 The word “yurvave”’ at first presented some difficulties, but after suggestions by Dr. J. W. 
Ashton and Dr. A. F. R. Lawrence, I believe that it undoubtedly is ‘“‘zouave,”’ from the name 
of Ellsworth’s company. Dr. Lawrence also suggests that since Mr. Larkins credits a Mr. Push- 
root with having written the song, perhaps Mr. Larkins misread his writing, with this interesting 
word as a result, or, if the song were not original with Mr. Pushroot, he may have made this 
error in copying. In either case the error can not be ascribed to oral transmission. Dr. Lawrence 
suggests further that since there is some similarity between this ballad and “Soldier Rest” in 
Sir Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake as well as between it and ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore at 
Corunna,” by Charles Wolfe (1791-1823), the original author must have been well acquainted 
with English literature. 

17 Barbara Allen (Child No. 84) is perhaps the most popular of all the old ballads, and 
appears in almost every collection. Its wide occurrence can be charted in Child, and in such 
representative American collections as Belden, Sharp, Randolph, Barry-Eckstorm-Smyth 
(British Ballads from Maine), and Davis (Traditional Ballads of Virginia). 
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. And slowly slowly rose she up 


Oh whats thy name my bony maid 
Or where has though thy dwelling 
She answered him right modestly 
My name is barbry allen 


. Oh see you not your own ships 


So bonny as they are asailing 
I will make you mistress of them all 
My bonny barbry all (Allen) 


. But they fell out apon a day 


At the wine as they were adrinking 
He tossed the glasses around andabout 
And slighted barbry allen 


. Oh she has taken it so ill 


That she would no more look on him 
And for all the letters he could send 
Still swore she never would have him 


. Oh if I had aman a man 


A man within my dwelling 
That will write a letter with my blood 
And cary to barbry allen 


. Desire her to come withe speed 


For I am at the dying 
And speake one worde to her true love 
For I will dy for barbry allen 


. His man is off with all his speed 


To the place where she is dwelling 
Here is aletter from your master dear 
If your name be barbry allen 


Oh when she looked the letter apon 
with a loud laughter gide she 
But ere she read the letter through 
the tears had blinded her eyes 


Oh slowly slowly rose she up 

And slowly gaded to him 

And slightly drew the curtains by 
Young man I think your are a dying 


Oh I am sick and very sick 

And my heart is at the breaking 

One kiss or two from thy sweet mouth 
Would keep me from the dying 


Oh minde you not young man said she 
When you sat in the tavern 


You made the health go round and a bout 


And slighted barbry allen 
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And slowly slowly left him 
And sighing said she would not stay 
Since death of life had left him 


. She had not gone a mile from town 


Till she heard the death bell knelling 
And every knell that death bell gave 
Was woe to barby allen 


. Now when the virgin heard the same 


Sure she was grately troubed 
When in the coffin his corpse she viewed 
Her sorrow was all doubled 


. What has though died for me she cried 


Let all true lovers shun me 
To lots I may this sadly say 
That death has quiet undone me 


. Oh mother mother make my bed 


And make it soft and narrow 
Since my love died for me to day 
I will dye for him to morrow 


The very last words that ever she spoke 
She beged to be beryed by him 
Repenting of that sorrowful day 

That ever she denied him 


Its out ove her grave there gowed a red rose (growed) 
And out ove his a brier 

They growed and tyed in a truelover not 

And could not grow any hier 


Written By / William A / Larkins Aprill the 25th / A D 
1866 


Just Before the battle mother'® No 7th 


1. Just before the battle mother 
I am thinking moste of you 
While upon the field I am watching 
With the enemy in view 
Comerads brave around me are lying 
Filled with thoughts of home and god 
For well they new that on the morrow 
Some would sleep beneath the sod 

Cho 


2. Oh I long to see you mother 
And the loveing ones at home 
But o I willnot leave our banner 


18 This song is included in Cox, p. 277; Pound, Folk-Song ..., p. 40; Dolph, pp. 331-334 
and in many collections containing Civil War songs. 
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Till in honer I can come 

Tell the traitors all around you 
That there cruel words wee no 
In every battle killed our soldiers 
By the help they give the foe 


3. Hark I here the bugle sounding 
Tis the signal for the fight 
And now many god protect us mother (may) 
As he ever does the right 
Here the battle cry of freedom 
How it swells upon the ear 
Now we will rally round our standerd 
Else we will perish nobly there 


4. Leaning on the merit mother 
Of the one who died for all 
Peace is in my bosom mother 
Dont you here the angles call 
Listen to them singing mother 
Dont you here there music swell 
Now I leave you loveing mother 
God be wit you fare you well 


s 


Cho Fare well mother you may never 
Press me to your heart again 
But o you will not forget me mother 
If I am numberd withe the slain 


Written By / William A Larkins / May the znd A D 
1866 


7a Read and that me 
up you I love 
and will love you 
down see you dont 


7b The rose iz read 


The violetz are blue 
The pinkz are pretty 
and so are you my 
Friend 


The Fit Comes On Me Now'® No 8th 


1. It was on a monday morning 
The wether being fair 
The mother and the daughter 
Went out to take the air 


2. And as they road along 
This maid began to vow 


19 Sharp includes this in his English Folk Songs ...as “I Must and I Will Get Married.” 
It is also found in Belden, p. 266 (‘‘Mother and Daughter”). 
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20 Although Mr. Larkin gives this twice (9, 32) I am unable to identify it satisfactorily. In 
most collections, such as Cox (p. 387), Randolph (p. 415), and Lomax-Lomax, Our Singing 
Country (pp. 172-174), etc., “Pretty Polly” tells the tale of the murder of a girl after her lover 
tells her “I was digging your grave the best part of last night.” (This tragedy is sometimes 
known as “The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter.”) “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” (Child No. 4) is 
sometimes also called ‘Pretty Polly’ or ‘‘Purty Polly.” In Mary O. Eddy’s Ballads and Songs 
from Ohio, ‘Pretty Polly” has a happy ending—i.e., the girl marries the man after seven years, 
when his wife dies—but it may not be the same song at all. The closest version I have found is 
Version A of “Sally and Her True-Love Billy” (Barry, Eckstorm, and Smyth, British Ballads 
from Maine, pp. 418-425). This version has a happy ending, and the same theme as that of 
“Pretty Polly” in the Larkin Album. For other material bearing on this see Randolph, Ozark 
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Oh I will I must get maried 
For the fit comes on me now 


. Oh hold your idle folly 


And hold your silly tongue 
For to get married 
You no you are to young 


. My age it is sixteen 


And that you must alow 
I will I must get married 
For the fit comes on me now 


. Suppose that you are willing 


Who would you get for a man 
Oh there is little jonny jewet 
A pailing of his cows 


. Suppose that jonny would slight you 


As he has done before 
Oh never mind that mother 
In town there is thousands more 


. The sailler the tailler 


The lad that holds the plow 
Oh I will I must get married 
For the fit comes on me now 


. Cold wether is a comeing on 


And dreary is the wether 
It is hard for one to lye alone 
When two can lye together 


. Oh I wont lye alone 


I wont I shant I vow 
Oh I will and I must get married 
For the fit comes on me now 


Written By / William A / Larkins / May the 3rd A D 1866 


“Come write me down the powers above”’ 


Pretty Polly*® 


1. Come right me down the powers above 


Folksongs, pp. 205-212 (‘‘Pretty Sally of London’’). Cf. Child No. 295. 
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Which first created young mans love 
Oh polly she is the darling of my eye 
Where all my joy and comeforts lye 


2. Must I go bound while she goes free 
Must I love a girl that wont love me 
Or must I act the childish part 
To love a girl that will brake my heart 


3. I will give the golde I will give the peril (pearl) 
If you will fancy me my girl 
The costlyests robes you then shall ware 
If you will be my polly dear 


4. Oh its none of your golde could ever entice 
To leave of my father and follow your advice 
For it never was my intention atall 
To be at every young mans call 


5. I got my hat to go away 
Says she young man you had better stay 
For as long as the moon stars shines bright 
You are my joy and hearts delight 


6. Oh lonesome hours have past and gone 
And happy days have come at last 
For the girl that once said no no no 
Has answered yes and it shall be so 


Written By William A Larkins May the 9th A D 1866 


A Soldier of late* No roth 
1. I will tell of a soldier who has lately came from war 
He curted a lady of honer and great store (courted) 


Her portion it was so great that it scarcely could be tolde 
But yet she loved the soldier because he was so bolde 


2. As the lady and the soldier was riding out one day 
Says the lady to the soldier I cannot marry the 
For my father he is so cruel I fear he would end my life 
So will I do no that I can not be the wife 


%. This is sometimes known as ‘‘The Valiant Soldier” or ‘‘The Bold Soldier,” “The Lady and 
the Dragoon” or “The Soldier’s Wooing.” Brewster identifies it as ‘‘Erlington” (Child No. 8), 
because of the happy ending, as do Gardner and Chickering, Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, 
and others. Mary O. Eddy lists this as a version of ‘Earl Brand" (Child No. 7), although this 
is strictly tragic. This is found in many collections, including Belden, pp. 103-104; Brewster, 
pp. 40-41; Sharp, English Folk Songs . . . (8 versions), I, 333-340; Cox, pp. 375-376; Randolph, 
Pp. 303-307; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 68-69; Pound, Folk-Song..., p. 14; 
Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, pp. 377-382; Creighton, pp. 25-26; Scarborough, A Song Catcher 
in Southern Mountains, pp. 201-203; Eddy, pp. 14-17; Gardner and Chickering, Ballads and 
Songs of Southern Michigan, pp. 380-381; Tollman and Eddy, JAF, 35 (1922), 414; Henry, 
Folk Songs from the Southern Highlands, pp. 185-187. (This, of course, is a version of Burl 
Ives’s ‘The Bold Soldier.’’) 
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3. Oh wel then says the soldier there is no fear again 
For I am a lone man who has never crossed the main 
He drew his sworde and pistoles and hung them by his side 
And he swore he would get married let what would betied 


4. As the lady and the soldier was riding hom from church 
They met the girls olde father and seven armed men 
Oh dear then cried the lady I fear we shall be slain 
There is no fear atall said the soldier again 


5. The old man he rode up and thus to her did say 
Are these your proceedings dear daughter I do pray 
So on your resovl for to be a soldiers wife 
Loe down in this vally I will I will surely end your life 


6. Oh well then says the soldier there is no time to prattle 
For I am a lone man and ready for the battle 
He drew his sword and pistoles which caused them rattle 
And the lady held the horse wile the soldier fought the battle 


7. The first one he came to he rushed him through the brain 
The second one he came to be served him the same 
Lets run then cried the others for fear we shal be slain 
For to fight tha valiant soldier I no it is in vain 


8. Oh well then says the old man, if you will but holde 
Its you shall have my daughter and ten thousand pounds of golde 
Fight on then cried the lady the portion it is two small 
Holde your hands said the olde man and you shall have it all 


9. Oh he welcomed him home and he called him his heir 
It was not becausd he loved him but pure out of fear 
Saying here is a soldier that guardeth not his life 
For he faught seven armed men for his true loveing wife 


Written By / William A Larkins / May the 9th A D 1866 


The charming buty bright® No 11th 


1. Once I courted a charming beauty bright 
She was my darling my own hearts delight 
I courted her for love her love I did obtain 
There fore I had no reason atall to complain 


2. But when her old father did thus come to no 
That I was a courting his daughter all so 
He locked her up and kep her so severe 
That I never o never got sight sight of my dear 


2 This is sometimes known as “The Lover’s Lament.” It is included in: Belden, pp. 164- 
165; Brewster, pp. 196-197; Sharp, English Folk Songs ..., I1, 103-108; Cox, p. 342; Ran- 
dolph, pp. 146-147; Scarborough, pp. 311-312; Eddy, pp. 113-114; Sharp, American-English 
Folk-Songs, pp. 48-52; Kittredge, JAF, 26 (1913), 176-177; Perrow, JAF, 28 (1915), 147: 
Kittredge, JA F, 30 (1917), 334-335. 
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3. Then I resolved to the war I would go 
To see whether I could forget my love or no 
But when I got there the army shone so bright 
That it put me in fresh mind of my own hearts delight 


4. Seven long years I served the king 
And at the end of seven returned home again 
With my heart so full of grief and my eyes so full of tears 
Saying o what would I give for the sight of my dear 


5. Then I resolved to her fathers hous to go 
To see whether she had forgotten me or no 
But when her mother saw me coming she rung her hands and cried 
Saying my daughter loved you dearly and for your sake she died 


6. Then I was sruck like a lamb that was slain 
Tears from my eyes fell like showers of rain 
Crying grief o that grief that grief I cannot bear 
For my true love is in her grave and I long to be there 


The Drummer Boy® No 12th 


1. When battle aroused each war like band 
And carnage loud the trumpet blew 
Young edwin left his native land 
A drummer boy for waterlieu. 


2. His mother when his life she pressed 
And bade her loveing boy adiew 
With ringing hands and acheing breast 
Beheld him march for waterliew 


3. Oh he who noes no infant fears 
His knapsack over his sholder threw 
And cries dear mother go drye those tears 
Till I return from waterliew 


h 4. He went ere the seting sun 

Beheld the armes the foe subdew 

The flash of death the murders gun 

Tat laid him low in waterliew (That) 





5. Oh comrad comrads edwin cryed 
And brightly beamed his eyes so blew 
Go tell my mother edwin died 
A drummer boy in waterliew 


6. They laid his head upon his drum 
By the moons pale light and mikey hew (milkey) 
- When midnight silanced the battle gun 
They dug his grave in waterliew 


3 Cox, p. 293; Randolph, p. 338; Creighton, pp. 145-146; Eddy, pp. 163-164. 
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Come Youth and age™* No 13th 


. Come youth and age prepay atention 


To these few lines I am about to right 
Tis of a youth whitch I shall mention 
Who has lately corted a beauty bright 


. And his parent came to no it 


They did in deavor both night and day 
To part him from his own dear guble (or juble—jewel?) 
She is two poor they would of times say 


. He would kneel down on his knees before them 


He would implore them both night and day 
Saying o do not my true love dis pleasure 
Or what is this hold worlde to me 


. She being a maid that was crowed with beauty (crowned) 


Not noing whitch course to persew 
She rambled forth and left the sitty 
Some silent grove to wander threw 


. At length she reached the crystial river 


And sat her down beneath a tree 
She sied and said o shall I ever 
Eaver more my true love see 


. She then pulled out her silver dager 


And pierced it through her snowwhite breast 
Saying fare the well my own truelover 
So fare the well I am a going to rest 


. Her truelove was wandering wild and frantic 


Not thinking he would see her more 
Those words he heard thy seemed romantic 
As she lye bleeding in her gore 


. He ran toward his truelove weeping 


And raised her from the purple ground 
Saying o truelove how can thou dare to 
Waste this life that nature gave 


. Its are you tired of all earthy pleasurs 


Or are you going with all your charms 
Are there no friends nor golde can save you 
While you lye bleeding in my armes 


Her cold black eyes like stars did open 
Saying o truelove you have come to late 


* This is usually known as “The Silver Dagger’’ and is included in Belden (8 texts), pp. 
123-126; Brewster (4 texts), pp. 211-214; Cox, pp. 350-352; Eddy, pp. 227-229; Gardner and 
Chickering, pp. 88-89; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 121-124; Pound, Folk-Song 
..., pp. 17-18; Sharp, English Folk Songs ..., I1, 229-230; Thomas, Devil’s Ditties, pp. 110- 
111; Belden JAF, 25 (1912), 13; Barry JAF, 25 (1912), 282; Kittredge, JAF, 30 (1917), 
362-363. 
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Prepare to mete me on mountzion (Mount Zion) 
Where all our joyes will be complete 


12. He then picked up his true loves wepon 
And pierced it through his tender heart 
Saying let this be a sollum warning 
To all who do truelovers part 


Written By / William A Larkins / May the 13th AD 1866 


The California Song No 14th 


1. Since times has been so hard I will tell you sweet heart 
I have a great mind to leave of my plow and my cart 
And a way to Calliafornia a journey I will go 
To double my fortune as other folks doe 


Cho (Man) 
While here I must labor each day in the field 
And the winter consumed all that summer doth yield 


2. Dear husband I mour a lamentable heart 
You have long time neglected your plow and your cart 
Your sheep lye at random disordly round 
While your new sunday jacket you have everry day on 


Cho (Woman) 
So stick to your farm you will suffer no loss 
For a stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss 


3. Dear wife let us go and dont let us wait 
I long to be going I long to be great 
While you may be a lady and who noes but I 
May be a ritch govner its ere that I dye 


4. Tis time for such hye fortunes should sease 
For you never could be more than justice of peace 
For purchase of whiskey in quit sin dispair (?) 
Your old raged paper would never pass there 


5. Dear wife let us go and dont let us stand 
I will purchase a farm that is clear to my hand 
Where horses sheep cattle are not very dear 
And wee will feast on fat buffalo one half of the year 


6. Dear husband remember your lands of delight 
Are surounded by indians who murder by night 
Your house will be plundered and burnt to the ground 
While your wife and your children lye scattered around 


7. Dear wife you have convinced me I will argue no more 


I never once thought of your dying be fore 


* Belden calls this ‘‘The Rolling Stone” (2 versions), pp. 351-352; Tollman and Eddy, 
JAF, 35 (1922), 408-410. 
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My children I love them all though they are small 
But my wife I do love you the dearest of all 


Written By / William A Larkins / May the 24th 1866 


14a In this book I take aspot 
To write these lines forget not. 


Sister Mary* No rsth 


. On a stormy night in winter 
When the wind blew cold and wet 
I heard some strains of music 
That I never can forget 


. I was sleeping in the cabin 
Where lived mary fair and young 
Wher: + light shone in the window 
And a band of singers sung 


. We are a comeing sister mary 
We are a comeing by and by 
Be ready sister mary 

For the time is drawing nie 


. Then I tried to call my mary 
But my tongue could not obey 
When they sang some strains of music 
And the singing flown away 


. As I watched I herd a rustling 
Like the rustling of the wind 
And besides my maryes pillow 
Very soon I herd them sing 


. We are a comeing sister mary 
We are a comeing by and by 
Be ready sister mary 
For the time is drawing nie 


. Again I called my mary 

But my sorrow was so complete 
When I herd her heart of kindred 
Had forever ceased to beat 


. And now I am very lonely 

From summer round till spring 

And of times in mid night summer (oft) 
Think I herd the same ones sing 


. We are comeing sister mary 
We are comeing by and by 
Be ready sister mary 
For the time is drawing nie 


* Stout, Folklore from Iowa (MAFS, Vol. 29, 1936), pp. 68-69. 
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“Fullers Confession,’ 17th number of the Larkin Album 
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II. 
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The Gallant Husars®’ No 16th 


. A damsel posesed of great beauty 


She stood at her father own gait 
While the gallant husars were on duty 
For to view them this maiden did wait 


. There horses were carpring and prancing 


There couterments shone like a star. 
Over the plains they were advancing 
She espied her gallant husar 


. With there volieces throw over there shoulders 


So caless they seemed for to ride 
So warlike appeared those youg soldiers 
With there glittering sword by there side 


. To the barracks so early next morning 


This damsel she rod in her car 
Because she did loved him sincerely 
Young edwin the gallant husar 


. It was there she conversed with her soldier 


Those word were herd for her to say ° 
Says fayne I have a heart no blder 
Then to follo my lady away 


. Of fie says young edwin be studdy 


Considder the dangers of war 
When the trumpet sounds I must be ready 
So wed not your gallant husar 


. For twelve months on bred and cold water 


My parents confined me from you 
Oh hard hearted parents to there daughter 
Whoes heart is so royal and true 


. But unless they will confine me for ever 


Or banish me from them afar 
I will follow my soldier forever 
For to wed with my gallant husar 


. Says edwin your friends you must mind them 


Or else you are forever undone 
They will leave you no portion behind them 
So pray do my company shun (I will follow so chever?) 


Says fane If you will be true harted 

I have golde of my ucles in store 

From this time no more will we be parted 
I will wed with my gallant husar 


As he looked gaazed on her (each) beautyful features 


*7 Eddy, p. 313. (Here it is called ‘‘A Damsel Possessed of Great Beauty,” and the first two 


stanzas are given.) 
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The tears they did fall from each eye 
Says he I will wed with my beautyful creature 
To forsake cruel war he did crie 


12. And now they are united to gether 
Friends think of them near and afar 
Heaven blles them now and forever 
Young fane and her gallant husar 


Written By / William A / Larkins / May the 26th A D 1866 


16a. Stand took to taking 
I under you under overthrow my under 
16b. Read see that me 
Up will I love 
And you love you 
Down and you dont 
Fullers Confession*® No 17th 


1. Ye sons of columbia your attention I crave 
While a sorrowful ditty I will tell 
Whitch hapened of late in the indiannia state 
Of a heroe but few could excell 


2. Leike sampson he courted a maid 
Whome he intended to make his dear wife 
But she like deliely o his heart she did ensnare 
And it coste him his love and his life 


3. A gold ring he gave her in the token of his love 
On the prow was the imag of a dove 
They mutely agreede to be marryed with speede 
They were promised by the powers a bove. 


4. Now this fickle minded maid vowed again for to wed 
With young warren a liver in this place 
When at one fatal blow it proved his over-throw 
And it added to his shame and disgrace 


5. For satan through the hands of this woman laid a snare 
Whitch deprived these two heroes of there lives 
Oh young men be cautious be ware and be wise 
Of your vows when youre courting of your wives 


28 According to information sent to me by Miss Caroline Dunn, Librarian of the Indiana 
Historical Society, Indianapolis, the shooting of Warren took place on January 10, 1820 (the 
day set for the wedding of Warren and the girl) and the hanging of Fuller, after an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court failed, on August 14, 1820. According to information published by Paul 
Brewster in his Ballads and Songs of Indiana, Fuller was a Kentuckian. On the day he was to 
be hanged, there was a rescue party, that planned to save his life, but the group was unable to 
ford the river until after the hanging was over. This song appears in Cox, p. 217; Pound, Ameri- 
can Ballads and Songs, pp. 116-118; Belden (4 versions), pp. 302-307; Brewster (7 versions), 
Pp. 363-368. 
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6. When young fuller came to here he was deprived of his dear 
Whome he had vowed by the powers for to wed 
With his heat full of woe unto warren he did go 
And unto him smilingly said 


7. Young warren you have ronged me to gratify your life 
By reporting that I had left a prudent wife 
Acknowledge you have ronged me or I will break your jaws 
Oh warren I will deprive you of your life 


8. Young warren thus replied your request must be denied 
To your darling my heart it is bound 
For the I can say this is my weding day 
In spite of all the heroes in town 


9. Young fuller through the love of passion anger grew 
Whitch around all caused many for to crye 
For at one fatal shot he killed waren on the spot 
Smiled saying I am ready for to die 


10. Young fuller was condemed by the lawyers of this court 
Of lawrence burg then for to die 
That ignominious death for to hang above the earth 
| Like sampson on the gallows so hie 


11. The time drew nie that brave fuller was to die 
With a smile he bid the audiance adew 
Like an angell he did stand for he was a handsome man 
On his bosom was the ribbon of blue 


12. This pleasing consolation we must now understand 
While the gallows it hung over his head 
He believed and was babtised and from sin he was set free 
And his spirit to glory they fled 


May the 28th 


Awake ye drousy Sleeper*® No 18th 





1. Awake awake ye drowsy sleeper 
Awake awake til allmost day 
How can you sleep ye charming creatures 
Since you have stold my heart away 


2. Oh go oh go you will wake my mother 
My father he will so quickly hear 


2° This is usually called ‘‘The Drowsy Sleeper,” or sometimes ‘“‘Awake! Awake!” or ‘Who 
is Tapping at my Bedroom Window?”, and appears in Belden (8 versions), pp. 118-123; 
Brewster (6 versions), pp. 170-174; Sharp, English Folk Songs ... (10 versions), I, 358-364; 
Cox, pp. 348-349; Randolph, pp. 244-249; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 51-53; 
Pound, Folk-Song..., pp. 18-19; Scarborough (4 versions), pp. 139-142; Eddy, pp. 92-94; 
Gardner and Chickering, pp. 86-88; Sharp, One Hundred English Folk Songs, pp. 106-107; 
Henry, p. 190; Kittredge, JA F, 20 (1907), 260-261; Pound, 26 (1913), 354; Raun and Peabody, 
JAF, 29 (1916), 200-201; Kittredge, JAF, 30 (1917), 338-343; Tollman and Eddy, JAF, 35 
(1922), 356. 
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Oh go oh go and court some other 
She softly whispered in my ear 


3. The father he herd those lovers talking 
So quickly he jumped up out of bed 
And polked his head out of the window 
When this young man so quickly fled 


4. Come back come back dont be fals hearted 
Come back come back and stay with me 
And wait till fathers passion is over 
Then jimmy thy lawful bride I will be 


5. Oh daughter oh daughter I will confine you 
In a dark and a dusty room 
Where you shall be fed on bred and water 
But once a day and that is at noon 


6. Oh father oh father pay me down my portion 
It is ten thousand pounds I know 
And I will cross the wide watery ocean 
Where all the lands ar covered with snow 


7. I will not pay you dow your portion 
It ain’t ten thousand pounds I no 
And you shant cross the wide watery ocean 
Where all the lands are covered with snow 


8. I wont have none of your bred or water 
Or any thing else all at your ade 
If I cant have my hearts desires 
Single I will go to my silent grave 


Written By 
William A Larkins 
May the 30th 
AD 18 froze to deathe if you 
Dont die before that time 


18a In the hour of solm enjoyment 
And in the hour of sociel glee 
William when of your friends you think 
Sometimes think of me. 


Written by / Amanda S. Larkins 


Young Caroline®® No roth 


1. Come all you young and roving girls 


*0 | believe this is an Americanized version of ‘‘Caroline of Edinborough Town” (sometimes 
Edinboro or Edinburgh) although the ending is happy in Mr. Larkins’s version, and the girl 
lives on “Dry Crick.’ Nevertheless, her lover wins her ‘with flattering tongue,” the father 
bitterly objects, and they run away. Every complete version of ‘Caroline of Edinborough 
Town,” I believe, ends with the lover’s going back to sea, and Caroline's giving “three shrieks 
for Henry” (one shriek in one case) and throwing herself into the sea or river. Helen Creighton’s 
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A story I will tell all of a farmers daughter dear 
On dry crick she did dwell 


. Her age it was scarce sweet sixteen 


When died in love she fell 
Mackdonnel was the favored one 
He vowed he loved her well 


. His heart and hand with many a vow 


Was offered at her shrine 
With flattering tongue the heart he won 
Of lovely caroline 


. Her father fround upon her love 


And bitterly he swore 
Macdonnels blood should stain the earth 
Tho he approached his door 


. But fathers are not always near 


Nor did they always finde 
Macdonnel and young caroline 
Upon forbiddeng ground 


. The wintery hours soon passed away 


And summer smileing camen 
Young carolines bright eyes grew dim 
Her cheeks was not the same 


. Macdonnels eyes soon marked the change 


My dearest girl he cryes 
Oh why are those rosey cheeks so pale 
And why are those tearful eyes 


. Thus many a bitter taunt I have borne 


And many a scornful name 
Till all most broken is the heart 
Of your poor caroline 


. I have sworn to love the fond and true 


And may the blame be mine 
If blame through me befall to the 
Oh lovely caroline 


Your mother she is fast asleep 
Your fathers at his wine 

Eear brake of day be far away 
Oh lovely caroline 


Oh stop but one short moment 
Till one last look I take 





“Caroline and Her Young Sailor Bold” in Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia, ends happily 
(pp. 66-67). Collections including ‘Caroline of Edinborough Town” are Sharp, English Folk 
Songs ..., I, 404; Mackenzie, pp. 94-95; Cox, pp. 362-363; Randolph, pp. 240-243; Eddy, 
pp. 165-166; Gardner and Chickering, pp. 64-65; Linscott, Folk Songs of Old New England, 


pp. 183-185; Flanders, Ballard, Brown, Barry, The Green Mountain Songster, pp. 79-83, etc. 
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. I at length told her her passions was rong 


. Determined at length to be fooled with no more 


. Early next morning her maid came in haste 
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My father and my mother dear 
Oh god my heart will brake 


12. Mackdonnel takes her by the hand 
His arm was round her waist 
He points unto his waiting steede 
Oh haste my darling hast 


13. Macdonnel mounts up in the saddle 
His love was placed be hind 
Over prary plain he flies the main 
With lovely caroline 


14. Its now this couple are marryed 
I wish them joy devine 
May everry girl throug out the world 
Love true like caroline 


Written By / William A Larkins / May the 31st A D 1866 


Time enouf yete* No atst 


. A time full as long as the senes of old troy 


To win the sweete heart of my time did imploy 
And urge the day of my marrage to set 
And as oft she replied there is time enough yet 


And more than I scorned to be fooled with so long 
She burst out laughing at seeing me fret 
And she humed out a tune there is time enough yet 


I flew from her presance I bounced out a doors 
And reasond of the usage the better to get 
Her honor me again I never would set 


And beged me forget all that had past 
She said her lady did nothing but fret 
And I tolde her think on there is time enough yet 





. Next she rote in a letter it was long as my arm 


The clad from her soul she intended no harm 
She beged I might the marrage day set 
And I sent her answer there is time enough yet 


. But that had scarce gone when a message I sent 


To show her in my heart I began to repent 
I beged I might see her together we met 
We kissed and maid friends again and so we are yet 


On one monday morning™ No 22nd 
1. It was on one monday morning 


3t Belden gives two texts for this (pp. 197-198). 
® Henry gives a text of this, and calls it ‘I Rode to Church Last Sunday” (Folk Songs ..-; V 
Pp. 255-256). 
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That I arose 
I went to see my true love 
It was my hearts intent 


2. My true love she is good looking 
She is verry slim and tall 
Besides she is good natured 
And thats the best of all 


3- I went to church last sunday 
I rode up by her side 
I new that her mind was changed 
By the movements of her eye 


4. I new that her mind was changed 
To some neater man than I 
I new that her mind was changed 
And disgracefully to me 


5. Oh lizzy dont you remember 
You gave me your right hand 
And you vowed if ever you marryed 
That I should be the man 


6. But now your are at your liberty 
To wed with who you please 
While my poor heart is a breaking 
You are lolling at your ease 


7. I wish I were in bablon 
Or some other town said he 
I would place my foot on board a ship 
Soail over the briny sea 


Written By / William A Larkins / June the 6th A D 
1866 picking / up sticks 


22a. I had a little dog 22b. 1. When I marry a wife 
His name was rover I will marry her well 
And when he died And if she dont like me 
He died all over She may go to hell 


22b. 2. And if I marry another 
And she is worse and the other 
I will turn her off 
And have no other 
On On_ we go to Liberty 


Harp on a willow® No 23rd 
1. Oh I will hang my harp on a willow tree 
And I will of to the wars again 
My peaceful home is no charm for mee 
And the battle fields no pain 


* Louise Pound gives the first stanza of this song in Folk-Song . . . (p. 14). She also gives 
with this first stanza the following note: ‘The singer’s lady has proved inconstant and is soon 
to be the bride of another. He goes to fight the Saracens in Palestine.” 
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2. The lady I love will soon be abride (a bride) 
With a diadem on her brow 
Oh why did she fatter my boyish prid (pride) 


She is going to leave me now 


3. She took me from my war like lords 
She gave me a silken suit 
I thought no more of my masters sword 
Nor plaid on my master lute 


4. She seemed for to think me a ap above 
Her pages of low degree 
Oh had I abut love with a boyish love (but loved?) 
It would have bin better for me 


5. But I will hide in my breast everry selfish care 
And I will flush my pale cheek With wine 
And when a waits the bridal pare 
I will hasten to give them mine 


6. Oh I will laugh and I will sing thoe my heart it may bleed 
And I will walk in the vastry train (vestry) 
And if I survive I will mount my steede 
And I will off to the wars again 
One lock of her golden tress i will twine in my helmets able ploome 


7. And I will off to the lands ove pallas tine (Palestine) 
To seek me an early doom and if by the sussarians* hand I fall 
Amid the noble and the brave 
One tear from the lady I love is all I will ask from the warriors grave 


Written By / William A Larkins / June the 8th A D 1866 


The Dog and The Gun* No 24th 


1. There was a young squire from yarmouth was here 
He courted a noblemans daughter most dear 
And for to get marryed it was there intent 
All friends and relations they gave there consent 





2. The time being appointed all for the weding day 
A young farmer was choosen there waiter to bee 
As soon as this lady the farmer she spied 
It inflamed her heart o my heart this lady cryed 


3. She turned away from him but nothing she said 
And instead of getting marryed she went to her bed 
The thoughts ove the farmer still run through her mind 
And away for to get him away she did find 


* This is also known as “The Golden Glove,” and appears in Belden, pp. 229-231; Sharp, 
English Folk Songs ..., 1, 377-378; Cox, pp. 384-386; Randolph, pp. 308-310; Scarborough, 
pp. 227-230; Eddy, pp. 173-175; Gardner and Chickering, pp. 195-197; Flanders, Ballard, 
Brown, Barry, The Green Mountain Songster, pp. 29-31; Thomas, pp. 170-171; Tolman, JAF, 
29 (1916), 171-173; Bell, Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs, pp. 70-72; Bell, Early Ballads and 
Songs, pp. 290-292. 
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. Coat vesket and small clothes this lady put on 

And a hunting she went with her dog and her gun 
Oftimes did she fire but nothing did she kill 

Till at length the jolly farmer came whistling in the field 


. Ohe I thought you would have bin to the wedding she cried 


To wait one the young squire and to bring him his bride 
Oh no replied the farmer the truth to you I will tell 
I wont give her away for I love her to well 


. This lady being pleased for to see hime so bold 


She gave hime her glove it was all flowered with gold 
She told him she found it as she came along 
As she was a hunting with her dog and her gun 


. This lady went home with her heart full of love 


And she gave out the speach that she had lost her glove 
And he who will find it and bring it to mee 
I will adoar him forever his bride I will bee 


. As soon as this farmer the news he came to here 


Srait away unto this lady in haste did appear 
Saying here honered lady I have found your glove 
And will you be so kind as to grant me your love 


. Tis already granted this lady replied 


I love the sweet breath of the farmer she cried 
I will be mistress of my dry apailing of my cow 
While my jolly brisk young farmer goes a whistling to his plow 


The day of the wedding she told of the fun 

How she hunted the farmer with her dog and her gun 
But now I have got him so fast in my snare 

I will adore him forever I will vow and declare 


Written William A Larkins / May the 18th A.D. 1866 


I. 


24a Why dont you say yes no how 


The Fair Damsel® No 25th 


I will tell you of a fair damsel bothe charming and young 
Courted she was by a fals lying tongue 

Of times he would kiss her and call her his dear 

Saying love wont you marry for a thousand a year 


. Young men they dont marry for love in these days 


They marry for ritches there fortunes to raise 
And I have neither portions nor parents said she 
So why do you place your affections on me 


% This is the same theme as “The Cuckoo” or ‘The Unconstant Lever,’’ and verses 8 and 9 
are more or less identical with similar verses in most versions of these songs dealing with for- 
saken maidens. This one, however, goes farther than most. The unconstant lover marries an 
old, crippled widow for her gold, and then goes back to his young love, who refuses to have 
anything more to do with him. All of which makes him “curse the hour he married for gold.” 
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. Tis not for your silver tis not for your gold 


Tis your beautyfull charms love that I do so behold 
If your heart it is royal this damsell replied 
Tis a pitty young man that you should be denied 


. Then he courted her a long time till he gained her heart 


And he left her to mourn a lamentable smart 
Then he corted an old widdow all decripled an old 
And he mareyed her all for the sake of her gold 


. Its when this fair damsel came to here of the news 


She smote on her breast and she tore of her shews 
Saying the lord have mercy on me for I have done all I can 
There is nothing in the hold world half so fals as a man 


. She had scarcely uttered those words when he entered her door 


As he had done (bin there) of times before 
Saying what I have done love I have done through good will 
All though I am marryed I will visit you still 


. Begone from my presence go away from my door 


Go home to your old wife for I will love you no more 
Then he cursed the hour that he marry for gold 
For her beautiful charms love he no more could be hold 


. Now al ye fair damsels take warning by me 


Never place your afections on a green willow tree 
For the branches they wither and the roots they will die 
All tho I am forsaken and I knew not for why 


. But if I am forsaken oh he is forsworn 


And he is hiely mistaken if he thinks I will mourn 
I will dress my self up in the finest I see 
And I will make as light of him as he did of mee 


B R_ Written By / William A Larkins / June the 12th A D 


1866 


The Sea Captain® No 26th 


1. There was a fair damsel so crossed in love 
That she was deep in despair oh 
No care could she find to ease her sick mind 
And she wandered alone on the shore oh shore, (repeat) 


2. There was a sea captain who ploud the main 
The sea it was cam and clear oh 
I shall die I die was this captains reply 
If I dont git that maiden so fair oh fair 


3. What shall I give to you my jolly sea boys 
What shall I give to you oh 


% This is sometimes called ‘The Maid on Shore” or ‘The Maiden Who Dwelt by the 
Shore” and is included in Mackenzie, pp. 74-75; Greenleaf and Mansfield, pp. 63-64; Belden, 
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Some projgect of art has come in to her heart 
And she wanders alone on the shore oh shore 


4. Hour captain got jewels our captims got rings 
Hour captains got costly ware oh 
If you will come on board wee will suit if we can 
And wee will give you a sailler on shore oh shore 


5. I have got no monney this damsell replied 
To by of your costly ware oh 
Hour captain he is kind he will trust you a while 
Till he meets you again on the shore oh shore 


6. By many persuasions this maid came on board 
The sea it was calm and clear oh 
He invited her down to the cabin below 
Oh fare you well sorrow and care oh care 


7. I will sing you a song if you think it fit 
The captain he set her a chair oh 
She sang so sweet so neete and complete 
She sang all of the sailler to sleep oh sleep 


8. She took ove there jewels she took over there rings 
She took ove there costly ware oh 
She took the captains broad sword in the place 
To padle her boat to the shore oh shore 


9g. Oh were my men mad or were my men drunk 
Or were they so deep in despair oh 
That they let her go away with her beauty so gay 
Singing fare you well sorrow and care oh care 


10. Your men were not mad nor were your men drunk 
Now were they so deep in despair 
I begiled in your men as I did your heart 
And I am again a maiden on shore oh shore 


Written By William A / Larkins / June the 21st A D 1866 


The Ship Carpenter*™ No 27th 
1. Well met well met my own true love 


7 This is ‘James Harris, the Daemon Lover” (Child No. 243). American texts are usually 
called ‘The House Carpenter.’’ Other collections containing this are Sharp, English Folk Songs 
... (22 texts and tunes), I, 244-258; Cox, pp. 139-149; Randolph, pp. 166-170; Randolph, 
Ozark Mountain Folks, pp. 201-203; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 43-45; Pound, 
Folk-Song ..., p. 10; Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, pp. 304-310; Scarborough, pp. 150-159; 
Eddy, pp. 70-77; Gardner and Chickering, pp. 54-58; Sandburg, The American Songbag, pp. 
66-67; Stout, pp. 11-13; Davis (27 texts and 2 appendices), pp. 439-478; Belden (9 texts), 
pp. 79-87; Brewster (9 texts), pp. 136-148; Flanders, Ballard, Brown, Barry, The Green Moun- 
tain Songster, pp. 95-96; Thomas, pp. 172-173; Smith, South Carolina Ballads, pp. 151-155; 
Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians ..., pp. 59-61; Henry, Folk-Songs..., 
pp. 113-118; Barry, JAF, 18 (1905), 207-209; Belden, JAF, 29 (1906), 295-297; Kittredge, 
JAF, 20 (1907), 257-258; Barry, JAF, 25 (1912), 271-275; Pound, JAF, 26 (1913) (parts given 
from) p. 350 (?); Kittredge, JAF, 30 (1917), 325-327; Tolman and Eddy, JAF, 35 (1922), 
347-348. 
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Well met, well met were wee 
For I have just returned from the sea salt sea 
All for the love ove thee 


. Is it for me that you have come 


Or is it me you are a meaning 
For now I am marryed to a house carpenter 
And a hamsone mane is he 


. If you will forsake your house carpenter 


And go a long with me 
I will take you where the grass grows green 
And to sweet liberty 


. If I forsake my house carpenter 


And go along with the 
Oh what have you got to main tain me upon 
And keep me from poverty 


. I have three ships all on the sea 


A sailing for dry land 
With a hundred and ten brave and jolly jolly men 
Whitch shall all be at your command 


. She took her babe upon her nee 


And she gave it kisses three 
Saying, stay you at home you dear sweete little babe 
And keep your old father company 


. They had not sailed more than four weeks 


Or scarce had they sailed three 
When she thought ove her dear cute little babe 
And she wep most bitterly 


. Is it for me that do weep 


Or do you weep for fearing 
Or do you weep for that house carpenter 
That you left and followed me 


. I do not weep for you my love 


Nor do I weep for fearing 
But oh I do weep for that sweete little babe 
That I left and followed the 


They had not sailed more than five weeks 
Or scarce had they sailed fore 

When under the deck there up sprung a leak 
And the weeping was herd no more. 





Written By / William A Larkins / June the 26th A D 18 froze 
to death 


The Dying prisoner 


1. I am dying comrade dying 
Far away from friends and home 


No 28th 
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10. 


II. 


12. 


In this rebel den I am lying 
Suffering starving all alone 


. If i had a drink off water 


If i had a piece off bread 
But to quench my thirst and hunger 
Ere i am numbered with the dead 


. O this loathsome dreary prison 


O this cruel rebel dene 
Where these mother sons are lying 
Treated more like doges than men 


. No warm shelter spread above us 


No green fields in whitch to range 
O god grant that those who love us 
Will compell them to exchange 


. If i could but see my mother 


Though upon the ground i lie 
Mingled With each starving brother 
It would not be so hard to die 


. If i could but get a letter 


If some news would only come 
Of i know i would get better 
If i could but here from home 


. And the brave and suffering soldier 


Bowed his manly head and wept 
On the cold ground of his prison 
Ere in deat he camly slept 


. Am i dreaming comrade dreaming 


Surely some one called my name 
And i thought some one was comeing 
And would take me home again 


. Home i think i am going comerade 


But some how my sight is dim 
And i see them comeing nearer 
And i think i hear them sing 


Where is the flag our old flag comerade 
With its brave red white and blue 

I would tell those white robed beings 
that i served my country true 


Nearer they are comeing nearer 

I can see them plainly now 

Bless god they are bringing water 
For my fevered lips and brow 


I will thirst no longer comerade 
For a river pure i see 

And beside its cristial waters 
They have come to carry me 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Is it home it seemes more lovely 
Than the home that once was mine 
And they streets are like the starlight 
All so dazzling as they shine 


There is a wide and waving meadow 
Where in peace i will rest and rome 
O thank god they have exchanged me 
And i noi am going home 


There is no dark and dreary dead line 
Theres no rebel sentry there 

For the fields seem wide and boundless 
And all things look bright and fair 


Farewell comerade I am going 
For the messengers have come 
And i see clear waters flowing 
God be praised i am going home 
West Middlebury Ohio 


The Soldiers Dying Wife No 2oth 


. I am dying now i am dying now 


I feel it no it well 
But Oh the pang this knowledge gives 
No words of mine can tell 


. It is not that i fear to dye 


Or that i dread the grave 
I am willing to give up my life 
In to his hands who gave 


. Oh god how can i bare to leave 


My little children dear 
What will they do with mother dead 
And with no father near 


. No father near for miles and miles 


Away from here to night 
In the army of the union 
A battling for the right 


. Oh god how can J bear to dye 


And him so far away 
And no no tears of his will fall 
Upon my senseless clay 


. To noi near can lay my head 


Again upon his breast 
Nor gaze in to his face once more 
Before i sink to rest 


. he loved his country children wife 
But country best of all 

And with the first he went a way 
To answer at her call 
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8. His picture lies upon my heart 
And rises with each breath 
And those who shroud will say that i 
Was faithfull unto death 


9. And close beside his pictured face 
You will find for him a note 
With stains to tell where teer drops fell 
Upon it as i rote 


1c. And this he will read though far away. 
When i am in the grave 
And grief will ring that noble heart 
That heart so true and brave 


11. He will think of his poor children then 
Left motherless and lone 
And his fathers heart in pitty will bleed 
For each poor helpless one 


12. How he will long to be with them 
To shield them from all care 
But a soldiers duty is at his post 
His place of honor there 


13. Buti trust that god will grant 
A mother dying prayer 
And guard them with his holy love 
And shield them with his care 


14. Fare well my husband children dear 
I am parting now with life 
My breath groes fainter fainter still 
Death claims the soldiers wife 


Written By / Mrs. C Froyaughehand 
Cincinnatti Ohio / A D 1863 


The Sailler Boy*®® No 30th 


1. Dark was the coler of my true loves hair 
His eyes resembled a lady fair 
For no one else can give me joy 
None will i have but a sweet sailler boy 


2. Oh father oh father build me a boat 
That on the oacean i ma float 
And every ship that i pass by 
I will inquire for my sweet sailler boy 


*8 This is commonly known as “Sweet William,” ‘‘The Sailor’s Sweetheart,” “Oh Captain, 
Captain, Tell Me True,” etc. It is found in Belden (6 versions), pp. 186-191; Brewster, pp. 
269-270; Cox, pp. 353-357; Randolph, pp. 296-300; Creighton, pp. 89-91; Scarborough, pp. 
318-320; Eddy, pp. 97-103; Gardner and Chickering, p. 94; Henry, Folk Songs ..., pp. 188- 
190; Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians, pp. 177-178; Sharp, One Hundred English 
Folksongs, pp. 162-163; Pound, Folk-Song ... , p. 42; Tolman, JAF, 29 (1916), 199; Kittredge, 
JAF, 30 (1917), 363-364; Tolman and Eddy, JAF, 35 (1922), 410-421; Rickaby, Ballads and 
Songs of the Shanty-Boy, pp. 85~86. 
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. Just as she was crossing the main 
She spied three ships all out of spain 
And as the captain he drew nie 
She inquird for her sweet sailler boy 


. Oh captain oh captain tell me true 
Does my sweet william stay with you 
Oh tell me quick and give me joy 
For none will i have but a sweet sailler boy 


. Oh no dear lady he is not here 
He is drownded in the gulf my dear 
Near yon rocky aisle as we passed by 
There is where wee lost your sweet sailler boy 


. She run her boat against a rock 
I thought the ladys heart was broke 
She rung her hands and tore her hair 
Lik a lady in de spair 


. She called for a cheer to set upon 
A pen and ink to right it down 
And at the end of every line she shed a tear 
And at the end of every verse cried oh my dear 


. Its dig my grave both wide and deep 
Place a marble toom stone at my head and feet 
And on my breast a turtle dove 
To testafy that i died for love 


Written February the 9th A D 1867 


O fare the well*® 


1. O fare the well my own true love 
Oh fare the well for a while 
I am going away to return again 
If it be ten thousand miles 


. Ten thousand miles my own true love 
Oer scotlan france and spain 
I never will mary any other girl 
Untill i see your face again 


. Oh who will shoe your little feet 
And who will glove your hands 
And who will kiss your red rosy cheeks 
When i am in a far distent land 


. My father will shoe my little feet 
My mother will glove my hands 


% This is usually known as “The True Lover's Farewell” and appears in Sharp, English 
Folk-Songs ..., pp. 113-118; Sharp, One Hundred English Folksongs, p. 126; Cox, pp. 413-414: 
Sandburg, pp. 98-99, and 126-127; Lomax-Lomax, Our Singing Country, pp. 140-141; Belden, 
pp. 480-482; Brewster, pp. 348-349; Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians, pp. 175- 
176; Henry, Folk Songs ..., pp. 205-207. 
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And you may kiss my ruby lips 
When you return again 






5. Oh it would of bin better for me my love 
If i never had of bin borned 
A mourning in the wilderness 
For my true love is always gon 






6. Oh dont you see that raven so black 
As it hops from tree to tree 
A mourning for its own dear children 
As my parents mourn for me 







7. Oh dont you see that little dove 
As if flies from vine to vine 

A mourning for its own true love 

As i do mourn for mine 












. Oh if ever i prove false to you my love 
I hope the rocks may wither with the sun 

The earth may quake and the mountain shake 
And the raging sea shall burn 


Written / February the 9th A D 1867 


Purty Polly” No 32nd 
The Satllers™ No 33rd 
1. It was on one friday morning as we set sail 
We had not got far from land 
When we spied a pretty fair maid 
With a come and a glass in her hand her hand her hand 
Chorus 













2. For the stormy winds they do blow 
And the raging seas doath roar 
While ye poor sailers goes up to the tops any trees 
Many ye lie down below below below 
While she lasords many ye lie down below 








3. Up steped a boy of a hour gallant ship 
And a well spokea boy was he 
Saying i have a father and mother in a far distant land 
And this night they will be looking for me for me me 






4. Up steped a man of hour gallant ship 
And a well spoken man was he 
Saying i marryed a wife in a far distant land 
And this night a widdow she will be will be be 






© This is the same as number 9, above. 

“ This is usually known as “The Mermaid” (Child No. 289), and appears in Sharp, English 
Folk Songs . . . (4 versions), I, 291-293; Mackenzie, p. 65; Cox, pp. 172-173; Barry, Eckstorm 
and Smyth, pp. 363-368; Scarborough, pp. 189-190; Stout, pp. 14-15; Belden, pp. 101-102; 
Lomax-Lomax, Our Singing Country, pp. 151-152; Sharp, A Book of British Song, pp. 34-35; 
Henry, Folk Songs ..., pp. 133-134; Pound, Folk-Song ..., p. 10; Chappell, Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, 11, 742-743; Barry, JAF, 18 (1905), 136; Barry, JAF, 22 (1909), 78; Kit- 
tredge, JAF, 26 (1913), pp. 175-176. 
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. Up steped the captain of hour gallant ship 
And a well spoken man was he 
Saying for the want of a long boat we all shall drown 
And wee will sink to the bottom of the sea the sea 


. Its three times round went hour gallant ship 
And its three times round went she 
And its three times round went hour gallant ship 
And she sunk to the bottom of the sea the sea sea 


Written / February / the 25th A D 1867 / By / William A Larkins 


33a. On A zigzag rout and A rainny day 
I have lost the school miss now they say 
I should not wonder 


When I Was single* 


. When i was single of then oh then 
When i was single oh then 
When i was single my money did gingle 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


. I maryed a wife oh then oh then 
I maryed a wife oh then 
I maryed a wife and she teased at my life 
And the world it went ill with me then oh then 


. My wife she got sick oh then oh then 
My wife she got sick oh then 
She got sick with the fevers just as i would have her 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


. I sent for the doctor oh then oh then 
I sent for the doctor oh then 
I sent for the doctor and he couldent come 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


. My wife she died oh then oh then 
My wife she died oh then 
My wife she died and I laughed till i cryed 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


. I sent for the cofin oh then oh then 
I sent for the cofin oh then 
I sent for the cofin and still i was laughing 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


. I went to the funeral oh then oh then 
I went to the funeral oh then 
Sweet musick we played and i danced all the way 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


* Reported in Mackenzie, pp. 347-348; Eddy, pp. 181-184; Sandburg, p. 47; Belden, pp. 
437-439; Lomax-Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs, pp. 156-158; Pound, American 
Ballads and Songs, pp. 207-208; Pound, Folk-Song ..., p. 58. 
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8. I walked in the garden oh then oh then 
I walked in the garden oh then 
Amid the pinks and the roses and the sweet smelling poses 
And the world it went well with me then oh then 


. I maryed another oh then oh then 
I maryed another oh then 
I maryed another and she was worse than the other 
And the world it went ill with me then oh then 


. Now all young men take warning 
Now all young men take warning 
Be kind to the first for the last is the worst 
And you will wish for your old one again again 


Written by William A Larkins / March the rst A D 1867 


Angel Band No 35th 


1. My latest sun is sinking fast 
My race is almost run 
My strongest trials now are past 
My triumph is begun 


Chs Ocome angel band 
Come and around me stand 
O bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my immortal home 


2. I feel im nearing the holy ranks 
Of friends and kindred dear 
For weve brushed the dew of jordan banks 
The crossing must be near 


. I feel iam nearing my heavenly home 
My spirit loudly sings 
The holy ones behold they come 
I hear the noise of wings 


. O bear my longing heart to him 
Who bleed and died for me 
Whose blood now changes from all sin 
And gives me victory 


Written by / William A / Larkins / December the 13th 
A D 1867 


35a. while the pulse of life beets warm and free 
by all I love on heaven or earth I will 
remember thee 
HC 
Daisy Dean® No 36th 
1. Twas down in the meadow the violets were blowing 


* Reported in Pound, Folk-Song..., p. 37. Miss Pound makes the following comment 
about stanza 4, “Regrets of a lover for the death of his early sweetheart.” 
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And the spring time gras was fresh and green 
And the birds by the brooklet there sweet songs were singing 
When i first meet my darling daisy dean 


Chs None knew the but to love the though deare one of my heart 
O thy memory is ever fresh and green 
Tho the sweet birds may wither and fond hearts be broken 
Still i love the my darling daisy dean 


. Her eyes soft and tender the violets out vieing 
And a fairer form was never seen 
With her brown silken tress her cheek lik the roses 
There was none like my darling daisy dean 


. The bright flowers are faded the young grass has fallen 
And a dark cloud hovers over the scene 
For the death angel took her and left me in sorrow 
For my lost one my darling daisy dean 


. O down in the meadows i still love to wander 
Where the young grass grew so fresh and green 
But the bright golden visions of spring time have faded 
With the flowers and my darling daisy dean 


Written By / William a larkins / A D 1867 / December / the aist 


The Southern Spie No 37th 
. Come all you southern heroes 
And friends i left at home 
And listen to my story 
While southern soil i roam 


. I left my home in sixty three 
Ile tell you the reason why 
And how i came to go to the south 
To be a sothern spie 


. The abolitions ordered us out 
But i for one said nay 
Its i resolved with in my mind 
To the south to steer my way 


. Old abe he ordered us out to arms 
He thought to make us fight 
But i made myself quite ready 
And left my home at night 


. When i first started out 
In southern soil to roam 
My father took me by the hand 
Says he be true my son 


. My mother stood a weeping 
While my sisters they did cry 
Its little now theyre thinking 
That i am a southern spie 
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7. Says i to my dear one 
While my heart did ake with pain 
Try and be cheerful 
Til i return again 


. She rung her lily white hands 
So mournfully did cry 
its you in listed in the service 
And in the wars youl die 


. The cannon balls are flying 
While the bulets whistle by 
The fife and drum are beating 
To drowned the soldier cry 


. Stand by your canon boys 
While shells and grape shot fly 
And trust in god your savior 
And kep your powder dry 


Written By / Wm A larkins / April the 13th 1868 


37a. The ocean is wide 
The sea is deepe 
37b. My ink is blue And in your arms 
My pen is golde I long to sleep 
My love for you 
Can not be tolde . My heart is yourn 
So is my hand 
37d. Sure as the grass I love you 
Groes a round the stump The best i can 
You are my little sugar lump 


Lady Margaret“ 


1. Rise ye up rise ye up ye seven sons so bold 
Put on your amer so fine (armor) 
It never shall be said sutch a saucy young rogue 
Shall marry a cirl of mine 


. Sweet William mounted the milk white steed 
Lady margaret the daple dray 
He rode on and she roode on 
With a broad sword by his side 


. He looked to the east he looked to the west 
To see what he could espy 
And there he seen her seven brothers all 
And her father drawing nigh 


“ This is “Earl Brand” (Child No. 7). Other collections containing this are Sharp, English 
Folk Songs . . . (10 versions), I, 25; Mackenzie, pp. 9-11; Cox, pp. 18-19; Randolph, pp. 48-49; 
Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, pp. 35-40; Greenleaf and Mansfield, pp. 7-8; Davis, pp. 86-92; 
Belden, pp. 5-16; Brewster, pp. 37-39; Randolph, Ozark Mountain Folks, pp. 219-221; Henry, 
Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians, pp. 45-46; Henry, Folk Songs ..., pp. 36-37; Bell, 
Ancient Poems Ballads and Songs, pp. 122-124; Randolph, The Ozarks, pp. 181-183; Perrow, 
JAF, 28 (1915), 152-154. 
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. Light down light down lady margaret said he 
And hold my steed in your hand 
Untill i fight your seven brothers all 
And your father drawing nigh 


. She stood and seen her seven brothers slain 
And she never shed a tear 
Untill she seen her old father father 
Her father she loved so dear 


. Hold your hands hold your hands sweet william 
Your blows are to severe 
For truelovers i can have enough 
But a father i have no more 


. Sweet william mounted the milk white steed 
Lady margaret the dapple gray 
He rode on and she rode on 
Untill they came to the broad waters side 


. Light down light down lady margaret said he 
Untill we drink of the waters so clear 
Whats that what that dear william said she 
That shines in the water so clear 


. Its nothing but the shadow of my red scarlet cloak 
That shines in the waters my dear 
Sweet william mounted the milk white steed 
Lady margaret the dapple grey 


. He rode on and she rode on 
Till they came to their old mothers door 
Open your door dear mother said he 
And let your own son son in 


. For i have received my own death wound 
And a fair lady i have won 
Make my bed make my bed dear mother said he 
Put the pillow under the sheet 


. Lay my true love in my armes 
That the sweeter i may sleep 
Sweet william died just at midnight 
Lady margaret just before day 
So come along come along ye true lovers all 
For you Il talk more pleasure than i 


Written By Wm A Larkins / April the 25th 68 


The Dying Californian® No 39th 


1. Lay up near, brother near 


6 Reported in Belden, pp. 350-351; Cox, pp. 232-233; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, 
pp. 191-193; Pound, Folk-Song ..., p. 20; Eddy, pp. 286-287; Greenleaf and Mansfield, pp. 
359-360; Pound, JAF, 26 (1913), 357; Tolman and Eddy, JAF, 35 (1922), 364-365. 
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For my limbs are growing cold 

And thy presence seemeth dear 
When thy arms around me fold 

I am dying brother dying 

Soon you will miss me in your berth 
And my form will soon be lying 
Neath the oceans briny surf 


. Hearken to me brother hearken 
I have somthing i would say 
Ere this vail my visions darken 
And i go from hense away 

I am going surely going 

But my hopes in god are strong 
I am willing brother knowing 
That he doeth nothing wrong 


. Tell my father when you greet him 

That in death i prayed for him 

Prayed that I might one day meet him 

In a world thats free from sin 

Tell my mother god assist her 

Now that she is growing old 

That her son would glad have kissed (her) 
When his lips grew pale and cold 


. Hearken to me katch each whisper 
Tis my wife i speak of now 

Tell oh tell her how i missed her 
When the fever burnt my brow 
Hearken to me closely listen 
Don’t forget a single word 

That in death my eyes did glisten 
When the tears her memory stird 


. Tell her then to kiss my children 
Like the kiss i last impressed 
Hold them fast as i last held them 
Folded closely to my breast 

Give them each to there maker 
Puting all there trust in god 

And he will never forsake her 

He has said so in his word 


. Tell my children heaven bless them 

They were all my life to me 

Would i could once more carress them 

Ere i sink beneath the sea 

Twas for them i crossed the ocean 

What my hopes were ill not tell (I'll) 
But they have gained an orphan portion 
Yet he doeth all things well 
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7. Tell my sisters i remember 
Every kindly parting word 
And my heart has been kept tender 
By the thoughts their memory stird 
Tell them i never reached the haven 
Where i sought the precious dust 
But we gained a fort called heaven 
Where the gold doth never rust 


. Urge them to secure an entrance 
For they will find their brother there 
Faith in jesus and repentance 
Will secure for them a share 
Hark i hear my savior calling 
Tis his voice i know so well 
When i am gone oh dont be weeping 
Brother here my last farewell 


Written By /Wm A _£Larkins / april the 28th 68 


Poison Serpent No 4oth 


. In springfield mountains there did dwell 
A pretty youth was known full well 
For tenant mary his only sun 
A pretty youth near twenty one 


. One mondays moring he did go 
Down in the meadow all for to mow 
He mowed about from field to field 
With a poison serpent at his heals 


. When he received his deadly wound 
He lade his scythe down on the ground 
To return home was his intent 
A crying loud long as he went 


. As he was hern both far and near 
None of his friends seemd to appeare 
He thought he did some workman call 
A lass poor man a lone must fall 


. When he laid down copell to death 
Folding his arme across his breast 


“ This is usually known as “Springfield Mountain.”” The Lomaxes call it ‘Rattle Snake” and 
Linscott calls it “The Black Sarpent.” It is reported in many collections and periodicals, in- 
cluding Belden (three versions), pp. 299-300; Brewster, p. 322; Sharp, English Folk Songs ..., 
II, 166-167; Cox, p. 292; Eddy (4 versions), pp. 248-252; Gardner and Chickering, pp. 120-121; 
Linscott, pp. 285-286; Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore, pp. 828-829; Lomax-Lomax, 
American Ballads and Folk-Songs, pp. 356-357; Flanders, Ballard, Brown, Barry, The Green 
Mountain Songster, pp. 159-161; Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians, pp. 223-224; 
Pound, Folk-Song ..., p. 19; Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition, p. 276; Coleman and Bregman, 
Songs of American Folks, pp. 18-19; JAF, 13 (1900), 107-112; JAF, 12 (1899), 242-245; Barry, 
JAF, 18 (1905), 295-302; Barry, JAF, 22 (1909), 366-367; Perrow, JAF, 28 (1915), 169; Tol 
man, JAF, 2g (1916), 188-189; Tolman and Eddy, JAF, 35 (1922), 415-416. 
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His eyes and mouth were tite and fast 
A lass poor man must breath his last 


. Whe the dark night came approaching on 
The father went to seek his sun 
And there his only sun he found 
Ded as a ston lying on the ground 


. Sixteenth of august sixty one 
When this sad accident was done 
May this.a warning be to all 
To be prepared when god doth cail 


Written By / Wm A Larkins / April the 26th 


Georgia" 
. As i crossed over poland bridge 
It was all on a misty morning 
O there i spied a pretty little miss 
A lamenting for her Georgia 


. Go bring me up my milk white steed 
My bridal rains make ready 
I will go she said i will see lord judge 
I will pleade for the life of georgia 


. The judge stood looking over his left shoulder 
A looking as though he was sorry 
Oh my dear madam you have come to late 
For your georgia is to hang to morry 


. As georgia was walking up and down 
A taking his leave of many 
A taking his leave of his own true love 
Whitch grieved him the worst of any 


. As georgia was walking up and down 
A taking his leave of many 
If your own confessions will hang you 
May the lord have mercy on you 


. I never robed on the kings high way 
I never murdered any 
But i stolde sixteen of my kings best steeds 
And i solde them in bohamy 


. Oh georgia was hung with a golden chain 
Sutch links you will find not many 
Because he was of a humble birth 
And was loved by a royal lady 


‘7 This is Child Ballad No. 209, ‘“‘Geordie.”’ It is also included in Belden (3 versions), pp. 
76-78; Sharp, English Folk Songs ... (6 versions), I, 240-243; Cox, pp. 135-136; Randolph 
(4 versions), pp. 161-165; Randolph, Ozark Mountain Folks, pp. 224-225; Scarborough, pp. 
213-215; Gardner and Chickering, p. 317; Greenleaf and Mansfield, p. 40; Davis, pp. 435-438; 
Sharp, Folk Songs from Somerset, p. 5; Sharp, One Hundred English Folksongs, pp. 24-25; 
Pound, Folk-Song ..., Pp. 11. 
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8. I wish i were on younders hill 
Where i have had kisses plenty 
With a buckle to my side (buckler?) 
And a sworde in my hand i would fight 
I would fight for the life of georgia 


Written by Wm A Larkins April the 28th 


Confession of Mc ifee* No 4and 
. Draw near young friends and learn of me 
My sad and mournfull history 
Oh may you near forgetful be 
Of all this day you learn of me 


. I had scarsely reached by fifth year 
When my father and my mother dear 
Was both laid in there silent grave 
By him who did there beings gave 


. But providence the orphant friend 
A kind relief did quickrely lend 
And snatched from want and penury 
Poor little orphant Mackifee 


. Beneath my ucles friend roof 
From dangerous cares and far aloof 
Nine years I was so kindly served 
And of his kind advice I herd 


. But i was thoughtless young and gay 
And of times broke the sabbath day 
In wickedness i took delight 
And off times did what was not right 


. And when my uncle would me chide 
I would turn from him dissatisfied 
And join again in wickedness 
And so to serve with eagerness 


. So at length arived the fatal day 
When from my home i ran away 
And to my sorrowed sin sick life 
I took unto my self awife 


. And she was good and kind to me 
As any woman kneeds to be 
My love for hur would have bin no dout 
Had i not seen miss hetty rhout 


. It was on one pleasant summer day 
When hetty stold my heart away 


48 Reported in Belden (6 versions), pp. 317-321; Sharp, English Folk Songs . . . (4 versions), 
II, 15-16; Cox, pp. 192-196; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 153-154; Pound, Folk- 
Song ..., p. 34; Eddy, pp. 289-291; Gardner and Chickering, pp. 337-338; Stout, pp. 107-109; 
Randolph, The Ozarks, pp. 199-201; Tolman, JA F, 29 (1916), 186-187. 
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My love for her controlled my will 
And caused me my poor wife to kill 


. It was on one pleasant summer night 
The sky was clear the stars shone bright 
My wife was lying on the bed 
When i approached hur and said 


. Dear wife here is medison i have brought 
Oh for you now this day I bought 
And i no dear it will cure you 
Of those vile fitts pray take it do 


. She gave to me a tender look 
And in her mouth the poison took 
And With her baby on the bed 
Down to her last long sleep she lade 


. But thinking that she was not dead 
My hands upon her throat I laid 
And there sutch deep impressions made 
Her sole soon from her body fled 


. Then my vile heart was filled with woe 
I cried oh whither shal i go 
How can i quit this mournful place 
The world again how can i face 


. I would freely give up all my store 
Had i ten thousand pounds or more 
If i could only bring to life 
My dear my darling loveing wife 


. Her body now lies beneath the sod 
Her sole i hope is with its god 
And soon into eternity 
My guilty sole will all so be 


. Oh now the time is drawing nigh 
When from this world my sole shall fly 
To meete jehova at his bar 
And there my final sentance here 


. So now dear friends to all adew 
No more on earth will i see you 
But on heavens bright and flowery plain 
i hope to mete you all again 


Written By / Wm A Larkins / November the rst 186 


Increase of Crime*® [43] 
1. Ive bin thinking of late Ive bin thinking 


** Carl Sandburg in The American Songbag, p. 195, gives one verse and melody of this and 
calls it “The Poor Working Girl.” I have thus far found no other version. Sandburg’s verse ends; 
“My God, can you wonder at crime!” 
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My thoughts I can hardly define 
Ive bin thinking why people can wonder 
At this terrible increase of crime 


. I am sure wee have plenty of gold sir 

Our banks are as full as can hold air 

Wee could by the whole world I am told sir 
Yet still theres an increase of crime 


. It is true what you say uncle samuel 
Wee have plenty of gold laid away 
Moulded with mildew and rust sir 
Guarded by night and by day 


. While you like a dog in a manger 

Your gold to your self you confine 

When a little would make a great change sir 
In this terrible increase of crime 


. Can you wonder at weak constitutions 
When bloodsucking firms bravely give 
Enough to keep off destitootion 

A girl though shes poor she must live 


. Theres our poor needles girl God defend her 
With feelings as proud and as tender 

As your proud city lady remember 

Yet still you do wonder at crime 


. Can you wonder at crime can you wonder 
When you see the poliece on his beat 
Arresting a poor starving man sir 

For begging his bread on the street 


. While the thief on the corner stands grining 
In the broad open light of the say 

And your pocket hed pick for a shilling 
And the law can not touch him they say 


. He smiles with contempt and derision 
He defines the whole poliece division 
While the poor man is sent off to prision 
Uncle sam can you wonder at crime 


. Just think while your drinking your wine sir 
How the poor of our land they are fed 
While you with your ritch folks can dine sir 
Tis a God send for them to get bread 


. Go visit the homes of the poor sir 
sutch sights you will never behold 

To our prisons then go and explore sir 
And scatter your hoardings of gold 


. A little would soon break asunder 
The chains the poor sufferer is under 
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Go list to that great voice of hunger 
And you will never more wonder at crime 


Eras Grahame 
To Wm A Larkins 
March the 24th 1877 


43a. Remember well and bear in mind 
A trusty girl is hard to find 
But when you find one good and true 
Change not the old one for the new 
Lavilla E. Larkins 


. Many friend kind and true 
Ever stand by your side 
and pleasures ever new 
always with you abide. 
Ruth 


Lyda May 


Death has taken from among us, 
From this Earthly home away, 
The hearts Idol of our house-hold, 
Happy angel Lyda May. 


Cho 
She is now in heaven singing, 
Songs of holy extacy 
She is free from pain forever, 
Happy angel Lyda May. 


When the evening Shadows gather, 
And we are done the toil of day, 
Then we Sit So Sad and lonly, 
Tthinking of our Lyda May. 


There is her cradle Standing emty, 
And her clothes are laid away, 

In the Bureau neatly folded, 
Worn no more by Lyda May. 


In the corner lies her play things 

Oft She’s Sat with them to play, 
They will be touched no more forever, 
By the hands of Lyda May. 


It was on one bright June morning, 

Jesus to our Lamb did Say, 

Rise up higher leave the earthly 
Saviours Lyda May. 


And we must prepare to meet her, 
As she walks the golden way, 

On the streets thats pure and holy, 
We will join our Lyda May. 
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Written by Lavila E. Larkins, 
For William A Larkins, 
This dec 15 AD 1878. 


44a. My pen is poor 
my ink is pail 

My love for you 

Is as long as a sail 


44b. In looking over this paper well 
you will find stains where tear drops fell 
Although miles wee are apart 
I hope to meet you soon never to part 


I'll be a good boy*® 


. I went to the ale house 
To sport and to play 
We danced all that night 
And the half of next day 
And about midnight boys 
We made the fiddles roar 
And I'll be a good boy 
And do so no more 


. There were Nancy and Sally 
And Phebe likewise 
And I have talked to them all 
Till the tears came in their eyes 
And I have talked to them all 
Till the tears fell on the floor 
And I'll be a good boy 
And do so no more 


. Its many a fine horse 
In my life I have stole 
And many a rich man 
I have robbed of his gold 
But in sporting and swearing 
I have spent all my store 
And I'll be a good boy 
And do so no more 


. The jail it stood open 
For me to walk in 


The Jail it is a hell boys 
You told me so before 
And I'll be a good boy 


And do so no more 


. Before I had been there 
Above a half a year 


5° This is in the middle of the album, with no date, and most of it is so dim that I have been 
barely able to make it out. So far, I have found no similar version. Carl Sandburg’s ““The Good 
Boy”’ in his album of ballads and songs, and in The American Songbag, is entirely different. 
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I was glad to drink cold water 
Insted of strong beer 

I was glad to eat the crums boy 
That fell down on the floor 
And I'll be a good boy 

And do so no more 


. I had a rich uncle 
That lived in the west 
He heard of my transgressions 
And could not aggress 
He came for to see me 
And paid of my score 
And I’ll be a good boy 
And do so no more 


. I'll go home I’ll go home 
I'll go home to my wife 
I'll work and maintain her 
The rest of my life 
I’ll work and get money 
And lay it up in store 
And I'll be a good boy 
And do so no more 


. And now my brave boys 
My story I have told 
The now my dear boys 
Its now I am getting old 
And the thoughts of the grave boys 
Grieves my heart full sore 
And I’ll be a good boy 
And do So no more 


Written By 
James ‘‘O” Larkins 
For 
William ‘‘A’’ Larkins 


45a. Nelly Was A lady® 
Down on the Mississippi floating 
Long time I trabble on the way 
All night the cotten wood a toating 
Sang for my true love all the day”’ 


Chorus 
Nellie was a lady 
last night she died 
Toll the bell my lovely nel 
My dark virginia bride”’ 


Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


“ There is a fragment of this, one verse and chorus written at the lower third of the page 
where “I'll be a good boy”’ ends. This, of course, could be found in many collections of American 
songs. 





THE DREAM IN MOHAVE LIFE 
By W. J. WALLACE 


INTRODUCTION 


The nature of dreams among primitive peoples is a subject in which 
interest has grown within recent years. Stereotyped dreams and visions con- 
forming to a definite pattern laid down by the culture received first attention, 
Later, as many students of culture became interested in psychological prob- 
lems, interest shifted to ordinary, everyday sleep experiences. It seems prob- 
able that investigations into the dreams of preliterate tribes will throw much 
light on both ethnological and psychological problems. Much more informa- 
tion is needed, however, before adequate generalizations can be made. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world did dreams play such an important 
part in the individual and cultural life of the society as among the warlike, 
agricultural Yuman tribes living along the Colorado and Gila rivers.! Of 
these tribes, the Mohave developed dreaming to its fullest. Their whole 
civilization was dominated by dreams; dreams were associated with every- 
thing religious—myths, songs, shamanism, dances—and with most secular 
happenings as well.” 

The Mohave attached importance to almost all dreams, but distinguished 
clearly between the traditional power-bestowing dream (sumach ahot, 
‘dream lucky’) and the less significant, everyday sleep experiences (sumach 
‘dream’). Dreams were believed caused by the spirit (matkwesa) wandering 
while the body slept and underwent experiences in the real or spirit world. 


POWER-BESTOWING DREAMS 


A sumach ahot brought a special gift—curing or bewitching power, a myth 
or song, endurance, bravery in warfare, ability for political leadership—even 
knowledge itself. These were obtainable in no other way; all special abilities 
or funds of knowledge were to be had by dreaming, and by dreaming alone. 
It was not enough to learn a shamanistic performance or a song, because such 
knowledge was useless unless dreamed. A man will occasionally admit that 
he had learned a particular song or myth from a relative, but hastens to add, 
“IT dreamed that I would never forget my song (or myth) and I never did.” 
The Mohave recognized that an individual acquired skill through practice or 
imitated songs, but regarded his activities as neither wholly successful nor 
significant unless he had dreamed about them first. 

A great dream came unsought during sleep without fasting, training, or the 
taking of narcotics to induce it. It was an experience of tremendous signifi- 


1 A number of dreams have been collected from these tribes. See Harrington, r909 Kroeber 
1925, Gifford, 1926, 1933, Spier, 1933, and Devereux, 1936. A series have also been recorded 
from the neighboring Yuman-speaking Walapai (Kroeber, ed., 1935), Havasupai (Spier, 1928) 
and Diegueno (Toffelmier and Luomala, 1936). Dreams cited in the present paper were re- 
corded in the spring of 1946 from Mohave informants in Needles, California, and on the reser- 
vation at Parker, Arizona. 

* Details of Mohave culture can be found in Kroeber 1902, 1925. 
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cance, each man regarding his sumach ahot as the most important event of 
his life. The dreamer’s spirit journeyed to Avikwame, the sacred mountain 
upon which man was created, and spoke with Mastamho, the culture hero, 
or with some other deity. Here special powers were conferred and the spirit 
was taught a particular song. Often this was believed to have happened before 
the dreamer left his mother’s womb; dreams in later life were repetitions of 
the prenatal dream and merely to refresh the memory.* Sometimes the spirit 
was impelled backward in time, so that it was present at the beginnings of 
the world and witnessed the events of the creation. 

A power-bestowing dream always followed this pattern. That a man re- 
counted his experience only in this form was not, as a rule, the result of con- 
scious fraud, but rather, of cultural expectation. Growing up with a firm 
belief in the all-sufficiency of personal revelations, a youth was conditioned 
to expect a sumach ahot. Other men had had them and many times he had 
heard them tell of their revelations or sing the songs or recite the myths 
which had been given to them by the deities. Sooner or later he had a stirring 
dream which impressed him as something important (‘‘a great thing’’). 
Perhaps it did not conform exactly to the dreams he had heard others tell 
about, but more often than not it had some of the expected elements in it. 
How far the culture can direct the unconscious is uncertain, but it seems 
probable that dreams or at least items in them, can be induced through sug- 
gestion. A dream is not created by the unconscious out of nothing; cultural 
suggestion undoubtedly acts upon the imaginative faculty of the individual 
so that he sees and hears what tradition suggests. 

Whether or not his dream fitted the traditional type, a youth, in reciting 
the experience, unconsciously or consciously followed the prescribed pattern. 
All dreams are given order and coherency only through the telling of them. 
The Mohave youth went just a little farther in elaborating his sleep imagery 
to fit a traditional pattern.‘ In its final form a sumach ahot was a mosaic of 
experienced dream events and things seen and heard. The acceptance of his 
revelation by others was important in making a man believe that he had 
actually experienced the events as he recounted them. A constant repetition 
of the happenings often made the narrator uncertain as to whether they had 
really occurred or whether he had merely dreamed about them. Dream experi- 
ences and actual events are not very far apart in the Mohave mind and the 
distinction between the two is not very important. 

Seemingly there was room for a great deal of deliberate fraud. Any man 
could assert that a particular power had been given to him in a sumach ahot. 
Few, however, laid false claim to special gifts for fear that a lack of success 
would reveal their deceit. Success determined the validity of a claim. If a 
man failed in a particular activity after maintaining that the power to carry 


* Most power-bestowing dreams or remembrances of foetal dreaming seem to have occurred 
during adolescence or in the early years of adulthood. There was, however, no definite connec- 
tion with puberty as among the Plains tribes where a pubescent youth went out to seek a vision 
and guardian spirit. 

* Actually if a youth failed to tell his dream in the proper way, an older man corrected him, 
saying, “That is not right. That is not the way it happened when I was there.” 
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it out successfully had been bestowed upon him he was looked upon as a 
charlatan and his dream was considered a fabrication. Public scorn and criti- 
cism were heaped upon him. 

Special gifts tended to be bestowed upon members of particular families, 
The son of a powerful shaman was more likely to receive curing power in a 
dream than a boy whose father was not a doctor. A great warrior’s son usually 
dreamed of military prowess. Likewise, certain songs and myths recurred in 
the dreams of close relatives. ‘‘My father and his father dreamed the Turtle 
Song; I did too.”’ 

Although a sumach ahot was the basis of success in life, and, by reason of 
its involuntary character, anyone might have one, there were men, either 
through lack of suggestibility or skepticism, who did not have such an ex- 
perience. Some, on the other hand, had several revelations. Being a woman 
did not preclude dreaming, but on the whole the Mohave seem to have had no 
great interest in women’s dreams. Endowments obtained in dreams could not 
be transferred. 

As Mohave culture gradually deteriorated the power-giving dream tended 
to disappear. The pattern depended upon the normal functioning of the cul- 
ture and, as this declined, the suwmach ahot also diminished in importance. 
Many of the older Mohave have had a great dream, but scarcely any of the 
young people. Some deny that revelations occur any more. 

I don’t think that they have dreams like that any more. There are no new songs 


Sometimes a young fellow says he has had a sumach ahot and is a doctor, but I don’t 
believe it. 


The term formerly applied only to stereotyped dreams is now used rather 
loosely to describe any good dream. If a man dreams of long life he calls this 
his sumach ahot. 


Once when I was a little boy I dreamed that I was floating way up there in the sky. 
I looked down and saw everything and just kept on going. I told my mother about 
it and she said, ‘Child, you're going to live a long, long time.’ That was my sumach 
ahot. 


Or, more materialistically, 


I dreamed I was travelling to a beautiful place I didn’t know anything about. After 
a while I had a vacation so I got on the train and got off at Banning. The place looked 
just like my dream—beautiful valley with peaches, and oranges and things like that. 
There was a Chemehuevi there who asked me to stay with him. I stayed with him for 
two weeks and he treated me nice. I came back without spending a cent for meals. 
That was my sumach ahot. 


INDIVIDUAL DREAMS 


Considerable attention was and still is paid to spontaneous individual 
dreams. These have a simple pattern as compared with power-giving dreams 
but the diagnosis of them is thought to shed light on forthcoming events. 


5 An analogous decline of Ojibwa and Ottawa puberty dreams is described by Radin 
(Radin, 1936, pp. 233-234). 
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Two types of interpretation occur: one which treats manifest content di- 
rectly, the other, rejecting the obvious, seeks latent meanings in symbols. 
Occasionally an approaching event may be seen clearly during sleep. 

My brother-in-law dreamed that he was going to town in his car and another car 
hit his. When he told his wife about it, she said to be careful because it would be like 
that. Sure enough in the next couple of days his car got hit in the crossways. He fell 
down unconscious and when he got up he saw his car in the ditch just like in his dream. 
Sometimes you can see exactly what is going to happen in a dream. 


More frequently, however, a particular event, animal or object foretokens 
success, warns of danger, or informs about a remote happening. To dream 
of being in muddy water or mud and unable to get out portends rheumatism 
later in life. 

Once when I was young I dreamed that I was swimming in the river near my house. 
I heard my grandmother calling me and I started to swim towards the bank to get out. 
When I got there I couldn’t get out because I kept stepping in the mud and sinking 
down. They say that means rheumatism. I guess that’s why my legs ache now. 


To see rattlesnakes in a dream also forewarns of aches and pains in one’s old 
age. 

One night I dreamed that | was coming out my front door and I looked down and 
saw a bunch of rattlesnakes all curled around the stairs. I didn’t know where to step. 
That means that when I get old I'll have aches and pains all the time. 


A crowd of people singing or dancing indicates the death of a relative or 
friend. 


Last night I dreamed I was with a whole lot of ladies and we went to a big city, maybe 
like Los Angeles. There were a lot of us, eight or ten, and one of the ladies was singing 
and everybody was dancing. There was one that was shaking a rattle and singing. I 
think it was a bad dream and meant that the lady’s brother was going to die. He is 
sick at the county hospital and they don’t do anything for him there. 


If a man dreams that he wrestles with an opponent and throws him, he 
will be successful in hunting or in gambling or in anything he undertakes the 
next day. 

I used to dream about an Indian around here. He was awful strong. I wrestled with 
him and throwed him. I throwed him very easy. I always beat him and he was a good 


wrestler too. A dream like that means good luck, but if he throwed me that would be 
bad. 


To dream of being pursued means illness; to receive a present or to find some- 
thing: good luck; a woman, if you get her: good luck; war: pestilence; hawk: 
bravery; to fall: illness or death; to climb a mountain: aches and pains; 
colored objects: blindness; big fire or whirlwind: epidemic; growing crop: 
long life; to lose a tooth: loss of teeth in old age; flying: longevity; an owl: 
death. If a pregnant woman sees feathers or a bow in her dreams she will 
give birth to a boy, if beads or a doll, to a girl. Repetition of the same theme 
night after night strengthens the probability that the forewarned event will 
take place. 
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As a rule the dreamer, well acquainted with current beliefs concerning 
dream omens, applies an absolute explanation to his sleep experience. If he 
is uncertain, he may ask an older person or a shaman to interpret his dream 
for him. Similar or identical dreams may be rendered in unlike ways on di- 
verse occasions or by different people, but there is usually consistency in 
translating symbols. A contrary interpretation of symbols does not occur, 

Favorable dreams occur less frequently than unfavorable ones. As a man 
ages he has fewer and fewer good dreams. 

Children have better dreams than older folks. A man has good dreams until he is 
about forty. Then it begins to change and he has bad ones all the time, like dreaming 
about dead relatives. 


An auspicious dream is also said to be less likely to come true than an un- 
favorable one. 


We believe that when it is a bad dream it always comes true, but a good dream don't 
come true often. 


Unpropitious dreams are of two types, both often experienced. A dream 
may portend failure in some endeavor (sumach achimk) or, even more fore- 
boding, are dreams in which dead relatives appear (sumach alaik).® 


Sometimes I dreamed that someone was going to give me something, like money, 
and then took it back. If that was before a shinny game, I knew that I was going to 
lose. That’s a sumach achimk. 


If a hunter or a warrior has such a dream before an expedition, he stays at 
home; a gambler refuses to play a game of chance. A man often waits until 
he has a favorable dream before undertaking anything important. 

To dream of the dead (sumach alatk) is an omen of illness, or, more ofter, 
death. 


A sumach alaik is where you dream of the old folks who have gone. You see them as 
they were and feel bad over it. You think about your bad dream and pretty soon you 
get sick. 


If the dreamer talks, eats or has sexual intercourse with the deceased, it 
means that death is not far off. If he does not do any of these things he may 
escape. 


Lots of times I dreamed about some dead persons—people I knew. They say that is 
a bad dream, especially if you eat or talk with them. I never ate with them, that’s 
why I lived a little longer. 


The dead appear because they are lonesome for the living and want them as 
companions in the land of the dead (Si’aid). Baths and fumigation with 
arrow weed prevent recurrent visitations. 

In his dreams a man may receive warning that a sorcerer is trying to kill 
him. If he sees the image of a man who is reported to have the power to kill 


6 The only translation that could be obtained for these terms was ‘‘dream bad” or “dream 
unlucky”’ for both. 
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people by black magic, it means that his life is in danger.? Sometimes the 
sorcerer disguises himself as a large animal, such as a horse or a bull, or asa 
creature half animal and half human,® or he may even seek to throw suspicion 
on someone else by assuming their form. If the dreamer recognizes his be- 
witcher he may go and confront him the next day and “he will feel ashamed 
and stop witching you.”’ Some are afraid to do this, however. Occasionally a 
man kills the sorcerer revealed to him in a dream. 

Certain illnesses may be caused by bad dreaming. A kind of venereal infec- 
tion (watlak) results if a man dreams of incestuous relations with a close 
relative. To dream of childbirth, a dead child, or stagnant water, also brings 
on this disease. 


Great individual variation is noticeable in frequency of dreaming and in 
richness of content. Some people dream often. 


I dream almost every night. Some good ones, some bad. 


Others seldom dream, or if they do, it is of commonplace things. 


I don’t dream much. I dream what I do, like working in the roundhouse. I sleep too 
much so I don’t know what I’m dreaming. 


The importance attached to dreams also varies somewhat according to in- 
dividuals. 

An effort is usually made to recall all sleep-images. A girl’s dreams are of 
special consequence at the time of her first menses. She is instructed to re- 
member all the details and to recount them to an older person so that her 
future life can be predicted. 

The interpretation of dreams is a favorite topic of conversation among 
friends, there being no taboo against making known one’s dreams, though 
some individuals are reluctant to discuss a good one. 


I believe that if you have a bad dream you should tell it out. But you should keep a 
good dream to yourself. Otherwise it won’t come true. 


Not all dreams are equally significant. The criterion used in determining what 
is important is often difficult to ascertain. The real test sometimes seems to be 
whether or not the dream comes true. A few dreams are regarded as having 
no meaning whatsoever. °® 


Some dreams, like if a dreamt I went to the store, don’t mean anything and people 
forget about them right away. 


Most of the manifest content of present day Mohave dreams is derived 


7 One day I noticed that my informant, a woman about eighty-five, was extremely agitated 
and preoccupied. When I asked her about it she said that the night before she had seen A 
L——— riding up to her house on a white horse. She went on to say that A L had 
“witched” her husband and now he was coming after her. 

* One informant described his wife’s dream in which a witch doctor appeared as half horse 
and half man. 

* Devereux 1936, says that all dreams have meaning but that some cannot be interpreted. 
All informants denied that dreams with an evident meaning telling a more or less connected 
story of the everyday world have any significance beyond the obvious. 
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from Caucasian, rather than from Mohave culture. Airplanes, trains, stores, 
automobiles, money, and, among Christians, chariots, Jerusalem, and the 
church figure as dream elements. Few items of old Mohave culture or of the 
Colorado myth dreams occur. Despite this change in content and form dreams 
still profoundly influence the life of every Mohave. Overt and covert be- 
havior are both affected by what one dreams. A favorable dream brings on 
light heartedness, a bad one, depression and even tears. As in the old days 
the Mohave validate much of what happens in their lives by referring it to 
their dreams but it is now the individual dream which is significant, not the 
culturally patterned traditional dream. 
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ALGONQUIN FOLKLORE FROM MANIWAKI 


By Horace P. Beck 


In the spring of 1943, I accompanied Dr. F. G. Speck to Maniwaki, Quebec 
to visit the River Desert Band of Algonquin Indians. We made the trip during 
a transitional period when many of the band were still on the trap lines, and 
a spring thaw prevented extensive travel. Even though the weather and the 
season were not propitious for field work, we were able to collect much ethno- 
logical data. 

As far as is known, the folklore, myths, superstitions and beliefs of this 
particular band have received little attention. The material presented here 
is by no means complete, but rather only a modest beginning. In view of the 
paucity of available material on the subject, however, one may hope that 
this contribution will prove of value. But first, before proceeding to the 
data at hand, I shall present a general survey of the band, their habitat, oc- 
cupations and the principal informants. 

The reservation was begun in 1854’ when the Indians were removed from 
their old reservation near Montreal. At that time, the Maniwaki area was a 
summer hunting ground for many of these people. All of them, however, did 
not come from Montreal. Some came from other locations and were allowed 
to settle on the reserve because they were Indians related to the immigrants. 
At present the group numbers about soo.” And this number fluctuates some- 
what, since the Indians move on and off the reserve at will. For example, 
Jean Paul Bras Coupé spent the winter of 1942 in Pennsylvania, and the 
cousin of Jean Minas now resides in Florida. 

At present, the group is in a definitely transitional period of culture that 
might be compared with that of Indians on our Western frontier at the close 
of the last century. Some of the old ways are retained, more are remembered. 
In religion, they seem to be partly Christian and partly given to the old ways. 
They go to church and (although we did not witness the events) they cling 
to the vestiges of their own ceremonies, and practice conjuring. Their weapons 
are single shot rifles, and even percussion cap guns are not uncommon. Al- 
though they are educated in English schools, they speak French, and the 
Algonkian dialect as well as English. They remember words for shell fish, 
although they reside approximately three hundred miles from salt water and 
few if any have ever seen the ocean. 

Dwelling in cabins erected in clearings in the woods, they practice little 
farming, but survive by trapping, logging, serving as guides and making 
souvenirs in their spare moments. Their provisions are obtained in town and 
are augmented by fish and game and berries which they dry in the summer. 

Perhaps least affected of all is their transportation system. The canoe, 
snowshoe, moose toboggan, and dog sled are still used. The horse was, at the 
time we were there, a rarity and the automobile almost nonexistent. 


1F. G. Speck, Indian Notes, Vol. 6, No. 2. Museum of the American Indian Heye Founda- 
tion, New York, 1929, p. 115. 
2 Ibid., p. 118. 
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Finally, a word about the informants: 

Mrs. Buckshot, who was eighty-one years old when we stayed with her, 
was the wife of Michel Buckshot, deceased, once chief of the tribe. Formerly 
a Golden Lake Indian, she is the granddaughter of Paganowatik (Lightning 
Hit Tree), who was the last true ‘“‘life’’ chief and brought the band here 
seventy years ago from Lac de Deux Montaignes. He is considered one of the 
great men of the tribe. Mrs. Buckshot’s Indian name is Meshkosikwe 
(Beaver Meadow Woman). Among Mrs. Buckshot’s chief sources of revenue 
is the making of curiosities for trade. Of these the puzzle pouche, made as her 
grandmother taught her, is the most interesting. She also does a little 
trapping and tanning of hides and serves the band as tribal doctor and con- 
jurer. 

Abraham Macdougal, old chief, is well over seventy and lives with his 
grandchildren. 

Frank Mikwenini (Beaver Man, also sometimes called Willing Man) is 
middle-aged and lives alone with Jean Minas, cuts shingles, does some trap- 
ping and acts as a guide in the spring and fall. He uses a muzzle loading 
rifle. 

Jean Minas (Hawberry), of middle age, assists Mikwenini. Originally, his 
family spent their winters at Lac de Deux Montaignes and hunted in this 
area in the summer until they were moved here permanently. 

Mongo Stephen (Loon Man). His family came from the South on a trip 
originally and were known as Shawineabeesie (South Birds). While they 
were here, war broke out among the tribes and return was made impossible; 
therefore they changed their name to Mong and remained. Stephen has been, 
at various times, timber cruiser, mail runner, guide for surveyors, camp cook, 
logger, construction man, and trapper. At present he contents himself with 
working as a guide in the spring and fall and stints of farming and logging. 

Charlie Smith (Bald Eagle), middle-aged. His great great grandfather came 
from Basketong, his maternal great grandfather Paganowatik from Golden 
Lake, his grandfather, Quiseawnogut (Broken Cloud), from Lac de Deux 
Montaignes. Charlie Smith’s mother was Widamik (Mated Beaver). His 
time is spent guiding, trapping, making knicknacks and snowshoes. 

Jean Paul Bras Coupé, age sixteen. He is the adopted grandson of Mrs. 
Buckshot, and has been to Pennsylvania. 


Origin of Man 


Out of the people questioned on the subject, we received only two answers 
that were of any antiquity. The rest, beyond telling us who was their grand- 
father, either could not or would not give any more information. 


Minas: A long time ago, before coming to Montreal, they (Indians) lived at a place 
called Quimonunk. It was near a big whirlpool and everybody lived there. Before that 
all Indians lived at Quebec. This was the first and largest Indian town. 

Stephen: There was a great flood. The land was covered with water. People got 
in a canoe and floated for a long time. They floated more than a month, looking for 
shore. Then it was that some people left the big canoe in a smaller one made of elm 
bark. They never came back. 
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These people floated until they came to land. There were fish and game there, but 
no trees. Here they stopped. Later trees came to the land. These people called them- 
selves Algonquin. 


On Reaching Majority and Election of Chiefs 


At present, everyone reaching the age of twenty is considered to have 
reached his majority. From this age until death, he is allowed to vote for the 
chief, who rules for three years under the auspices of the agent. This title is 
more honorary than anything else, apparently, as his only power is to speak 
occasionally for the tribe when necessity demands it. ° 

Formerly, one chief was elected. However, this practice has been somewhat 
altered until now three chiefs are elected by majority vote. 

The following account was told by Minas, Mikwenini, and Smith in the 
same detail, differing only in the language. 

Formerly, a child reached majority at the age of ten. 


Smith: Some days are good days to be born. Once a year the baby fasted one day— 
on the day he was born. Each year the fast was lengthened one day. At the age of 
ten, he fasted ten days. During these fast days he was left alone. Each day his family 
4 asked what he had dreamed. At the end of ten days he was named for the biggest thing 
he had dreamed. For example, he might dream of thunder, lightning, bears, or an 
eagle. This thing became his ‘‘todem”’ (spiritual guide) and was his charm as long as 
he lived. He prayed to it. It told him what to do. A charm, which was a replica of the 
dream or vision, was kept by him and at all times was considered sacred. 

Finally, they would kill a bear at which time there would be a great feast and dance 
and everybody would eat some bear meat and dance with the head. At this party 
names were Officially given out, and the boy became a man. 

Minas: A long time ago before the white man came there was no chief. When white 
man first came he found the smartest Indian, gave him a medal and called him “‘Chief.” 

This medal made the man chief for life and when he died his oldest son became 
chief. If he had no son, the husband of his eldest daughter became chief. 

The above statement was corroborated by Mrs. Buckshot and others. 

Windigo 

Smith: Before white man there was nothing. Indians would get lazy and starve 
in the winter time. To keep from starving an Indian would eat his woman. Once he 
had tasted human flesh he would crave more. So he’d eat other men’s wives. To pre- 
vent this from happening, he would be driven from the band. He was then said to be 
Windigo and needed human flesh to live on. 

Mrs. Buckshot: A long time ago hungry people use to turn Windigo and eat people. 
Now Windigo has gone way to the north and seldom comes down to Maniwaki. If you 
hear him and speak to him and he answers, you are going to die. He lives on a moun- 
tain a long way from here—about a hundred miles to the north. 

There’s a little hill about three quarters of a mile from here. There people see 
Windigo. Sometimes he takes the shape of a bear, or a wolf, or a dog. One time he ap- 
peared in daylight, walking like the hind legs of a cow. Most of the time he merely 
whistles to you. You can’t catch him. You can’t hit him with anything. Stones pass 
through him. All Indians are afraid of the hill. They won’t stop there at night. It 
makes their hair rise. 

Mongo Stephen: About twenty years ago Stephen and a friend were running mail 
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to a party of surveyors. One day, while paddling up a stream on which there were no 
men for many miles, they saw a freshly cut log about four feet long and ten inches 
thick floating in the water. Stephen’s friend fired at it for fun. The bullet tore a splin. 
ter from it about a foot and a half long. The log jumped up and swam for shore al- 
though it lacked either feet or fins. It got on shore and ran off into the bush. 

Late that night Windigo came back. (He previously stated that Windigo could 
take various shapes including that of logs.) ‘He was very angry and roared and yelled 
and made a sound like a groan. ‘‘Shaking the land he come. He very angry. He hit tent 
poles. He break heavy tent poles in two. Then he go away. We think we done for 
sure. But, Windigo went away and no one was hurt.” 


Wisekedjak 


Of all the folk tales, those of Wisekedjak, the Trickster, are best loved 
and most gladly told. 


Charlie Smith: How The Thousand Islands Were Built 

One time Wisekedjak was down the St. Lawrence River valley chiseling for a giant 
beaver. The beaver was smart and moved around. Wisekedjak chiseled a long time 
for him. In this way, he made the Thousand Islands. But the beaver swam off up 
river ‘til he came to a place called Niagara Falls. Wisekedjak ran after him. Here, 
the beaver made a big dam across the river. This made the Great Lakes. When 
Wisekedjak arrived, the beaver jumped into Lake Erie, swam across, and escaped. 


Wisekedjak and The Basswood Bag 


One time Wisekedjak made a big basswood bag for his grandmother. He put 
it on his shoulder and climbed to the top of a mountain. Then he decided to get in 
the bag and roll down the other side, because he was hot and tired. He took two or 
three rolls and said, ‘‘Gosh, this is no good.”’ Just then a flock of ducks came by. 
They asked Wisekedjak if they could roll too. Wisekedjak said, ‘‘No, it’s too much 
fun.’’ Ducks asked and begged. After a while Wisekedjak said all right. The ducks got 
in the bag, and he tied the mouth up tight. Then he cut a big pole and rolled the ducks 
down the hill and hit them with his pole. When the bag came to bottom of the hill, 
all the ducks were dead. He took out the dead ducks. He was hungry. 

Wisekedjak made a fire and, since he had no pots or pans, he cooked them in the 
ashes with their feet sticking out, to tell when they were done. Then, he fell asleep. 

While he was sleeping, Indians came and ate all the ducks and put the legs back 
in the ashes. 

When Wisekedjak woke up he pulled the legs and they came out of the ashes. Then 
he knew the ducks were well cooked, since the legs came up so easily. Then he got a 
stick and dug in the ashes, but the ducks were gone. 

Wisekedjak got very mad. He decided to punish himself, so he set a large pine 
stump afire. Then he climbed a poplar tree and jumped into the stump. The fire was 
hot. It burned him 'til he yelled. He climbed out and ran for the lake—all scabs and 
burns. As he went, he slid down mountains and rocks on his backside, because the 
pain was so bad. His scabs came off on the rocks and made rock moss. Now, when 
Indians are starving they use this moss to make soup. 


Wisekedjak and the Fiddle 


Bras Coupé: Wisekedjak was a great fiddler. One time he went for a walk in the 
woods and met a rabbit. Rabbit said, ‘‘Wisekedjak, teach me to play a fiddle.” After 
a while Wisekedjak said all right, and told Rabbit to get in his deerskin bag and listen. 
Rabbit said it was dark in the bag. ‘‘Dark before knowledge,” said Wisekedjak. Then 
he hung the bag on a poplar tree and went on. 
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By and by he met a bear. The bear said, ““Wisekedjak, teach me to play the fiddle.” 
Wisekedjak said all right. Then he took his axe and split a pine log and jammed the 
bear’s paws in the log. ‘“‘Ow,” said Bear, ‘‘this hurts.” ‘‘Knowledge is painful,” said 
Wisekedjak, and walked on. 

By and by he met a fox. The fox said, “‘Wisekedjak, teach me to play the fiddle.” 
Wisekedjak said all right. This time he cut a little maple tree into a stake and jammed 
the fox down on it. “‘Oh,” said Fox, “this hurts.”’ ‘Knowledge is always painful.”’ said 
Wisekedjak and walked on. 

After a while Wisekedjak got tired and went to sleep. 

By and by Rabbit gnawed his way out of the bag. He was mad. He followed 
Wisekedjak’s tracks until he came to the bear. “‘What you doing like that?” asked 
the rabbit. 

“That Wisekedjak is a bad fellow,’’ said Bear. ‘‘He did this to me to teach me music 
Now he’s gone and I can’t get loose.” 

The rabbit gnawed until the bear got loose and the two followed Wisekedjak’s 
tracks ’til they came to the fox. “‘What you doing like that?” asked Rabbit. 

That Wisekedjak is a bad fellow. He did this to teach me to play music. Now he’s 
gone and I can’t get loose. 

Then the rabbit got the fox loose and all three followed Wisekedjak’s tracks. Rab- 
bit went first. Then came Bear. He couldn't go so fast because his paws hurt. Fox 
came last because he felt good and sick. 

After a while they came to Wisekedjak’s camp, but Wisekedjak had gone. They 
went on and got close to him. Wisekedjak heard them and ran. He ran 'til he came 
toa mountain. He jumped into the mountain and was saved. 


Wisekedjak and the Moose 


Mrs. Buckshot: One time Wisekedjak killed a moose with a stone on the side of 
a mountain. He began to cook some of the meat and dry the rest, when he heard a 
noise. Thinking it was a bird, he climbed a tree to find out. It was the wind, but 
Wisekedjak couldn’t get down. 

While he was in the tree, a big wolf came and ate all the moose. Whenever Wiseked- 
jak tried to climb down, the wolf would tell him to look up. Before Wisekedjak could 
climb down, the wolf ate all the moose and went away. 

Wisekedjak was hungry but all the moose was eaten, except a little inside the head. 
To get this, Wisekedjak turned himself into a snake and stuck his head inside the 
skull to eat what was there. 

When he was finished, he discovered that he couldn’t get his head out again. He 
had to wear the skull. In this condition, he couldn’t see. He bumped into trees, and 
every tree he bumped into he asked, ‘“‘Who are you?” The first tree said, “I am 
Pine." By and by one said, “I am Spruce.”” Another, “I am Poplar’’—‘Birch”— 
“Cedar” —“Willow.”’ After a while one said, “I am Alder.” Then he knew he had 
come to the lake. 

While he was getting a drink, he was surprised by a party of Indians. Seeing the 
head, they thought he was a moose and chased him into the lake. Every time he tried 
to swim for shore, they headed him off. 

At last Wisekedjak made shore on a rocky point. Just as the Indians were about to 
seize him he slipped on a stone and fell. His head hit a rock and the skull broke. Able 
to see once more, he easily eluded his pursuers. 


Mishegonebitch (The Serpent) 


The belief in the great serpent is almost as widespread among these people 
as is Windigo or Wisekedjak. Everyone has either seen, or knows someone 
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who has seen, this beast. Just what it is is not clear, other than it has super. 
natural powers. Further, unlike Wisekedjak and Windigo, it seems to be 
plural rather than singular. At least, the Mishegonebitch seen by one man 
is not necessarily the same as seen by another. It has (or they have) very dis. 
tinct and separate abodes. 

As to what harm Mishegonebitch can do a man is not certain, although he 
is held in almost the same dread as Windigo. 

When Mrs. Buckshot was little, she saw a serpent at Bark Lake. (She did 
not say what it looked like.) She also states that her Father caught a serpent 
in a fish net at Mud Lake. 

All Indians know a serpent lives in Mud Lake. Everything dies in the lake, 


Mikwenini: Three years ago he went with Jean Minas to Mud Lake, where they 
saw the serpent. It was black, about four feet long and roundish. 

Minas: A long time ago he was paddling down the Gatineau after dark to see his 
Aunt. Ahead he saw something white in the water. Thinking it was a flock of geese, 
he splashed his paddle. Nothing happened. Deciding, finally, that it was a pig, he 
paddled closer. The serpent raised his head about a foot and looked at him. This 
sudden change of events so frightened him that he paddled ashore and stayed all 
night with an old Indian, who assured him that the serpent wouldn’t hurt him. 

Another time he was carrying his canoe over a portage far back in the bush. While 
crossing a grassy little meadow, whose sandy soil was partly covered with water, he 
noticed a wide, deep path running parallel to him. The grass was beaten down and it 
looked as though something heavy had been dragged along. The track was fresh; he 
followed it. After a little way, it stopped. The serpent was gone. 


Medicine 


Mrs. Buckshot says that white doctors put a “stick” in the medicine to 
kill the disease. If you take a lot of the medicine, you get too much of the 
stick. 

Herbs are frequently used. The most popular are alder and balm of Gilead. 
The buds of the latter are boiled for cough medicine. 

Paper wasp nests are considered very good for headaches and for binding 
wounds. To stop a headache the patient ties the nest on his head. 


Miscellaneous Beliefs 


Bras Coupé: If you hear a chickadee and can’t see it, someone is talking about 

you. 

Mrs. Buckshot: When you hear a fox bark, it is the sign of approaching death. 

When a person gets married, he should cut the small ends off a pike liver and heart 
and burn them. The smoke will drive Windigo away. 

It is best to begin an undertaking in the beginning of the month. It is bad luck to 
start a journey at the end of the month. 

Jean Minas: A wolf howling is the sign of an approaching storm. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE “CLERK COLVILL” MERMAID 


By HARBISON PARKER 


In ‘The ‘Johnny Collins’ Version of ‘Lady Alice’ "’ (Journal of American 
Folklore, Vol. 58, No. 228, April-June, 1945), Samuel P. Bayard demon- 
strates the identity of this variant of ‘‘Lady Alice’ (Child No. 85) with the 
story told in ‘Clerk Colvill’”’ (Child No. 42). He then endeavors to show that 
the replacement of the elf-woman who plays the role of the femme fatale in 
the Scandinavian versions of this ballad story by a mermaid in the ‘‘Colvill’’ 
variants and a maiden ‘‘A-washing a marble-white stone”’ in the ‘‘Johnny 
Collins’ group is probably to be laid to the intrusion of ideas connected with 
the figure of the banshee in Gaelic folklore, who ‘‘has in all probability lent 
some of her nature and activities to the elfin women cf ‘Clerk Colvill’ and 
‘Johnny Collins’.’’* He then makes a further conjecture: 

And supposing that “Johnny Collins’ is actually a version of ‘Clerk Colvill,” as 
everything seems to indicate, we may perhaps make out one or two more fragments 
of its history. Noting its thoroughgoing difference in phraseology from the Scottish 
ballad, we may infer that it is the product of a recomposition of the older international 
piece. The recomposing may have been done in Ireland, although this cannot be 
proved; but undoubtedly there is more true Gaelic ‘“‘bansheeism’’ about its fairy 
woman than appears in the texts of ‘Clerk Colvill.’’ At any rate, it seems practically 
certain that the American variants of this version have been traditional in Ireland.? 


Professor Bayard presents careful and detailed arguments in support of his 
two hypotheses, that folklore about the banshee has modified the Scandi- 
navian elf-woman into a mermaid or a maiden washing a stone, and that the 
“Johnny Collins’’ versions, at least, have been current in Irish tradition. 
There are, however, difficulties in the way of these hypotheses; and there is, 
it seems to me, as strong support for the hypothesis that the metamorphosis 
of the elf-woman into a mermaid came about in the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, the ballad having more likely passed through this milieu than 
through Irish ballad tradition. The difficulties besetting Professor Bayard’s 
hypothesis will first be presented, and then the support for the Shetland- 
Orkney hypothesis will be adduced. 


I 


Professor Bayard bases most of his arguments in support of the hypothesis 
that elements of banshee lore have modified the motifs in ‘“‘Johnny Collins” 
and ‘Clerk Colvill” upon an analysis of the first three stanzas of ‘Johnny 
Collins,” especially of those in a text of his own collection, which he published 
in his article, and which I take the liberty of quoting here: 

1. As Collins was walking the fields one day 
All dressed in white linen so fine, 
He spied a maiden, a pretty fair maid, 
A-washing a marble-white stone. 


1P. go. 
*P. rox. 
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2. She wrung her hands and tore her hair, 
She waved with a lily-white hand, 
Saying, Collins, dear Collins, come quickly here— 
Your life is soon to an end! 


3. She threw both arms around his neck, 
She kissed both his cheeks and his chin, 
Till the stars from heaven come twinkling down 
On the banks where Collins jumped in.’ 


Professor Bayard raises several questions about this part of the ballad 
story: 

. why should the maid who appears in the opening stanza be washing a marble. 
white stone? Why, also, should she express such grief at seeing Collins (grief por- 
trayed, as usual, by some of the common formulae of British balladry . . . ? How is 
she able to prophesy his speedy death? And why, after this prophecy, should she 
make love to him, or—as it happens in most of the texts—should he make love to her 
(a still more puzzling action) ?4 


He finds a partial answer in the relationship which he shows exists between 
the ‘‘Johnny Collins”’ and the “Clerk Colvill”’ ballads: 


In both ballads the same ancient, floating motifs are joined together in the same or- 
der—forming a union which is truly “‘temporal and distinctive, .. . ’’® 


He seeks also to penetrate behind this relationship he so ably elucidates and 
to demonstrate that the complete answer to the more crucial of his questions, 
those concerning the maiden’s washing, her ability to prophesy Collins's 
death, and her sorrowing in so doing, is to be found in the Gaelic folklore 
about the banshee. It is my opinion, however, that a more satisfactory answer 
to these questions can be found in the Scandinavian versions of this ballad 
story (to which Professor Bayard himself often looks for explanations of ob- 
scure details). 

In answer to the question as to why the maiden should be “washing a 
marble-white stone,’’ Professor Bayard points out that if we compare this 
line with the line in Version C of ‘Clerk Colvill,”” which depicts the mer- 
maiden as “‘washin silk upon a stane,’’* the obscurity is cleared up, for 


. . if we assume that the maiden was washing something on the stone, using it as 
washers in bygone times did to beat and fold garments on, we have a perfectly clear 
picture.” 


This is the crux of his main argument, both for identifying the woman 
washing a marble-white stone in the ‘‘Johnny Collins’’ ballads with the mer- 
maid, and for perceiving in both these figures traces of the banshee. Having 
pointed out that the idea of the maiden ‘“‘washing a marble-white stone” 


+P. 9s. 

‘Pp. 78. 

5 P. 100. 

6 Francis J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 42, Version C (Vol. I, p. 389)- 
7 Bayard, op. cit., p. 88. 
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makes no sense until equated with the mermaid ‘‘washin silk upon a stane,”’ 
he argues: 

... if we concede what seems to me to be pretty clearly brought out in the texts: 
namely, that the washing done by these faery beings is apparently not purely casual, 
but is bound up with the tragedy in each piece, and has a sinister symbolism es- 
pecially marked in ‘‘Clerk Colvill” by reason of the mermaid’s speech—then, I think, 
itis hard to believe that the characters of the elf-woman in both ballads have not been 
modified by beliefs concerning the Gaelic ‘‘banshee.”’® 

She is, of course, widely known as a mournful foreteller of death and disaster; but 
in this role we find her almost continually associated with water, and performing a 
ceremony of washing which has a grisly significance. Her station, we are told, is gen- 
erally at fords in the river; the stone on which she folds the shirts of the doomed ts in the 
middle of the water ;° at times she is seen seated by the pool or stream washing the linen 
of those soon to die, and folding and beating it with her hands on a stone in the mid- 
dle of the water— ... and her being seen is a sure sign that death is near. Do not 
these details throw light on “‘Johnny Collins,’’ with its washing on a stone, its lament- 
ing woman, its death-prophecy, and its hero’s leap into the water??? 

It seems that unless we assume that ideas about the banshee have intruded themselves 
into these ballad stories we shall be at a loss to account for the fairy woman’s lamenta- 
tion in “Johnny Collins’’ and the washing trait in both pieces.” 


The keystone of Professor Bayard’s argument is his rejection of a previous 
suggestion that the sark which the mermaid is washing has the significance of 
a betrothal gift. Barbara M. Cra’ster, in a note in the Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society (London), in 1910, in which she was the first to notice the con- 
nection between the “Johnny Collins’ and the ‘‘Colvill’’ ballads, says: 


The description in ‘‘George Collins’ of the supernatural maiden “washing her 
marble stone’’ is most closely paralleled by the lines in “Clerk Colin” (Prof. Child’s 
Version C), which run: 

“An there he saw the mermaiden 
Washin silk upon a stane.” 


In the other versions of ‘‘Clerk Colvill’”’ she is found washing ‘‘a sark o’ silk’’; and 
this is explained by Prof. Child, in a note on ‘The Elfin Knight” (V, 284), as probably 
having reference to the old custom by which a shirt given to a man by a maiden sig- 
nifies betrothal.'8 


Professor Bayard flatly rejects this suggestion: 


... her belief that the shirt in ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’ signifies betrothal cannot be correct, 
since there obviously is no question of betrothal either between the mermaid and 


§ Ibid., p. 98. 

* Italics are Professor Bayard’s. 

” Bayard, op. cit., p. 99. 

4 Tbid., p. 100. 

* The earliest printed specimen of this group which Professor Bayard has dubbed the 
“Johnny Collins” variants (see p. 75 of his article). It appeared in the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society (London), 3 (1909), 298, having been collected by the contributor, Dr. G. P. Gardiner, 
In 1906. 

Journal of the Folk-Song Society (London), 4 (1910), p. 106. 
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Colvill, or between Collins and the washing woman: both these men are either mar- 
ried or betrothed already, according to plain ballad statement or unavoidable infer. 
ence. The mermaid, furthermore, is bent on slaying the clerk, while Collins’ washing 
woman knows already that he is soon to die. 


Without the link of the laundered sark, no connection between the mermaid 
and the banshee can well be shown. Professor Bayard therefore must of 
necessity reject Miss Cra’ster’s interpretation of the sark motif. He thinks 
that such a construction cannot be put upon it or upon the mermaid’s 
“it’s a’ for you”’ in reply to Colvill’s mention of the garment, since Colvill is 
already either married or betrothed. But does he believe that such a creature 
would have any compunction about trying to break up an engagement or a 
home? There seems to be no precedent in folklore for attributing such punctil- 
iousness to a fairy woman. Indeed, the elf-women in the Scandinavian ana- 
logues seem not a whit disturbed by Sir Olav’s insistence that he is already 
betrothed and is to be married on the morrow, but persist in their attempts 
to win him over; and in one version the Elf-King’s daughter offers him: 


A shirt of the silk so white and fine, 
My mother has bleach’d in the moonbeam’s shine.” 


The offer of a silken shirt is made in five of the Danish variants'* and two of 
the Norwegian” of this ballad story. In the two Norwegian and two of the 
Danish’ the offer is not made till after Olav has stated that he cannot consort 
with the elves because he is to be married next day. In the remaining three 
Danish variants, he does not so state before the offer is made; but in reply 
to it he asserts that his “‘dearest’’ has already provided him with the article, 
thus reinforcing the betrothal significance, since otherwise there would be no 
point in his being explicit that it was his beloved who had furnished it. This 
offer of a shirt is considered to be an invitation to become betrothed, by 
Liestgl and Moe in a note to the version of this ballad which they print in 
their collection, Norske Folkevisor: 


First the elf-maiden asks Olav to dance without promising him anything. Then she 
promises him gold. Finally she promises to be his, for according to old custom a shirt 
was a love-gift from a betrothed maiden to her fiancé. That a woman should sew 
a shirt for a man was a token that she was willing to give him her love.'® 


Professor Bayard himself says: 


It appears permissible to use foreign analogues of ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’ as well as British 
versions in the comparison. For since these texts are all evidently forms, not only of 


“ Bayard, op. cit., p. 89. 

% R. C. Alexander Prior, Ancient Danish Ballads Translated from the Originals (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1860), 3 vols. II, 306. (A translation of the Danish Version B No. 47, 
in Svend Grundtvig’s Danmarks gamle Folkeviser [|Kjébenhavn: Thieles Bogtrykkeri, 1856), 
II, 114.) 

16 Danish B, I, T, X, Y of No. 47 in Grundtvig, op. cit., II, 112 and IV, 843-846. 

17 Landstad No. 40 and variant. (M. B. Landstad, Norske Folkeviser (Christiania: Chr. 
Ténsbergs Forlag, 1853], pp. 356, 843). 

=e. 7. 

16 Knut Liestgl and Moltke Moe, Norske Folkevisor (Kristiania: Jacob Dybwads Forlag, 
1924), 3 vols. III, 178. 
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the same story, but of the same ballad, we may hope that a detail left unclear in one 
version may be more fully explained in another.?° 


And surely it should be more satisfactory to explain a motif in the British 
versions on the basis of details from foreign forms of the ballad, rather than 
to elucidate it on the basis of hypotheses erected on folklore not indigenous 
to the known locale of these ballad versions. 

That singers in Scotland likewise were familiar with the tradition of a shirt 
or sark as a betrothal gift is shown with explicit clarity in the ballad of ‘‘Alli- 
son Gross’’ (Child No. 35), wherein, as in the ‘‘Colvill” ballad and its Scan- 
dinavian analogues, the temptress is a being with supernatural powers, ‘“‘the 
ugliest witch in the north country.” She offers many gifts to the man who 
supposedly relates the account, in an attempt to persuade him to become her 
“Jemman sae true’’; and he tells that 


She neist brought a sark o the saftest silk 
Well wrought wi pearles about the ban; 

Says, Gin you will be my ain true love, 
This goodly gift you sal comman.” 


Furthermore, this ballad was supplied by Mrs. Brown of Falkland, from 
whom came also Version A of the ‘‘Colvill’”’ ballad.” It therefore seems prob- 
able that in the stanza of Version A which reads: 


““Ye wash, ye wash, ye bonny may, 
And ay’s ye wash your sark o silk:”’ 
“It’s a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 
My skin is whiter than the milk” 


Mrs. Brown, for one, thought of the mermaid’s reply as an allusion to the 
betrothal tradition of such garments, rather than as ‘‘a sinister piece of dra- 
matic irony’’** which Professor Bayard wishes to see in it. 

Since this motif of the offer of a sark (always a silk one) as an inducement 
toa man to become betrothed to a supernatural being appears so often among 
the Scandinavian versions of this ballad story as to show it to be part of the 
tradition, and since the offer of the same type of garment (also silk) for the 
same purpose, by the same sort of creature, appears in another ballad, known, 
not merely in Scotland, but by the same person who knew one of the variants 
of the ‘‘Colvill’” ballad, it seems to me that Professor Bayard is wrong in 
rejecting Miss Cra’ster’s suggestion that the sark in the ‘‘Colvill’’ ballad is 
intended as a betrothal gift. And if he is wrong, then his hypothesis that the 
mermaid and the maiden washing the stone are figures evolved from the 
Scandinavian ballad story by the influence of lore about the banshee loses 
its main support; for if the sark in these ballads can be accounted for on the 
basis of details patently in the tradition of these ballads, it is unnecessary, and 


” Op. cit., p. 87. 

* Stanza 1. 

* Stanza 5. 

* Child: op. cit., I, 313. “Allison Gross” is from the Jamieson Brown MS, while Version A 
“Clerk Colvill” is from William Tytler’s Brown MS. 

* Op. cit., p. 97. 
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probably incorrect, to turn for explanation to Gaelic folklore, which cannot be 
clearly shown to have impinged on either branch of this ballad in the British 
Isles. 

The repudiation of the banshee involves, of course, the sacrifice of a striking 
and simple explanation of the fact that the sark is being washed. Yet we 
are not left entirely at a loss to account for it. Professor Bayard remarks: 


Among the occupations ascribed to fairies and other uncanny beings all over north- 
western Europe is that of washing clothes. Supernatural people of the hills and “wild 
women” are described by tradition as washing their garments and hanging them out to 
dry just like mortals; and the attachment of such an occupation to elfin creatures any- 
where need hardly be a matter for surprise nor would it be out of harmony with tra- 
ditional beliefs. We have seen that the fairy mistress of ‘Clerk Colvill” is simply a 
hill- or wood-sprite in most versions of the ballad but becomes a mermaid, or some 
sort of water creature in the English and in one Italian form. And it seems reasonable 
to think that making a watersprite wash on a stone is simply the result of adding an- 
other familiar trait to a supernatural being.* 


In the folklore of Scottish and Scandinavian regions is a tradition which 
may have reinforced (or conceivably have introduced) this motif of the laun- 
dered sark. In the Faeroes: 


If a girl wishes to know the name of her future truelove, she must go out some very 
dark night quite naked, taking her with her sark, dip it into running water, . . . wring 
it out, and put it, rolled up, under her pillow. Then she will dream of him.” 


In the Shetlands she had to 


. .. go before bedtime to a burn where three lairds’ lands met, and dip a chemise in 
the water. When she retired, the “‘sark’”’ was hung in front of the fire in her room, and 
while she kept anxious vigil, the man she was destined to wed would come into the 
place and turn the garment.?’ 


This superstition, found also in the folklore of the northeastern part of Scot- 
land?8 and the Borders,?® show that the washing of a sark in a stream was 
understood to have connection with betrothal, and makes it seem probable 
that the singers of the ‘‘Colvill’’ ballad understood the sark to have amatory 
rather than mortuary significance. 

The second question which Professor Bayard asks about the puzzling 
maiden at the stone is (to repeat): 


Why should she express such grief at seeing Collins (grief portrayed, as usual, by 
some of the common formulae of British balladry), ... ? 


% Tbid., pp. 95-96. 

% Elizabeth Taylor, a note communicated from the Faeroe Islands, January 29, 1902. 
Folk-Lore, 13 (1902), 185. 

27 John Nicholson, ‘Some Old-Time Shetlandic Customs,” Orkney & Shetland Miscellany 
(Publications of the Viking Club, Voi. 5, 1912), p. 124. 

28 Walter Gregor, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland (Publications of the 
Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 7, London, 1881), p. 85. 

29 William Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the 
Borders (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1866), p. 79. 
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He deals with these ‘‘formulae’’ explicitly in two footnotes: 

My own texts which preserve this detail usually have the maid wring her hands and 
tear her hair. Davis A and B .. . have “‘she screamed, she cried,” and Cox A, E,.. . 
have a similar formula.*° 

Only the British variant does not make her grief clear—it has her hail Collins, but 
not weep, wring her hands, and so forth.™ 

As a matter of fact, it is only the version which Professor Bayard prints 


(and perhaps others of his own collection) which makes her grief seem clear. 
The British variants give: 


She whooped, she holloed, she highered her voice.* 


Cox’s Version E gives: 


She screamed, she cried, she changed her voice.® 


His Version A has it that 


She screamed, she cried, she changed her mind.™ 


Davis’s Versions A and B both have merely: 


She screamed, she cried.* 


And Professor Bayard’s is the only one which has 


She wrung her hands and tore her hair. 


This close similarity among the lines of the other versions renders the line 
in Professor Bayard’s version suspect of being a corruption. It is, as Pro- 
fessor Bayard remarks, a common formula of balladry. It appears quite 
regularly in the American ballad, ‘Sweet William.’’ Typical are the lines in a 
version collected in 1917 in Hardy County, West Virginia, from Mr. J. 
Harrison Miller, who also supplied Cox’s Version A of “Johnny Collins.” 
His “Sweet William’’ has the lines: 


She wrung her hands into her hair 
Just like one who is in despair.* 


But his “‘Johnny Collins’’ has: 


She screamed, she cried, she changed her mind.*” 


It is evident that this singér, who knew both songs, did not confuse them at 
this point; it is equally clear that the opportunity for the line to drift from 


” Op. cit., p. 78, n. 15. 

@ Tbid., p. 80, n. 23. 

® Both the first and second versions of this variant give this line in the second stanza. 

% John Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1929), 
p. 110. 

* Ibid. 

* Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1929), p. 346. 

* Cox, op. cit., p. 355. 

7 Tbid., p. 110. 
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“Sweet William”’ to “Johnny Collins” was present. Another version of “Sweet 
William” was collected in 1917 in Gilmer County, West Virginia, within the 
area whence came some of the “Johnny Collins” versions, and contains the 
line: 

She [w]rang her hands, she tore her hair, 

Just like a lady in despair.** 


Two versions of the same ballad collected in North Carolina in 1916 have 
closely similar lines;** and a version of “Young Beichan” (Child No. 53) 
collected in Virginia in 1914 gives the line exactly the same as in Professor 
Bayard’s version of ‘‘Johnny Collins.’’4° The common occurrence of this line 
in other ballads in the American tradition and the limited occurrence of it in 
the “Johnny Collins’ tradition, together with the fact that the “Johnny 
Collins’’ versions which contain it were all collected in the 1930’s or later," 
whereas the line appears in other ballads in 1914, 1916, and 1917, make it 
seem very likely that the line is a corruption in Professor Bayard’s version. 
If so, his assumption that the washing maiden was in anguish when she 
prophesied Collins’s death, and was thus exhibiting a trait of the banshee, is 
based on a line which does not belong in the ballad.* This likelihood that the 
only line which makes the maiden’s grief unambiguous has drifted in from 
other ballads puts Professor Bayard on unsure ground when he,says: 

It seems that unless we assume that ideas about the banshee have intruded themselves 
into these ballad stories we shall be at a loss to account for the fairy woman's lamen- 
tation in “Johnny Collins’... # 


If we abandon the notion that the fairy woman was uttering a lamenta- 
tion, I think we can see in her whooping and holloing a reminiscence of the 
salutation to the hero uttered by the elfwomen in many of the Scandinavian 
analogues. In fact, the whole stanza which relates the woman’s first address 
to Collins can, I think, be pretty closely equated with the greeting to Olav 
by the elf-women in the Scandinavian versions. The Hampshire version, 
which is the earliest collected of the ‘‘Johnny Collins” group, makes the con- 
nection most readily apparent: 


She whooped, she holloed, she highered her voice, 
And held up her lily-white hand, 

“Come hither to me, George Collins,’’ said she, 
“And thy life shall not last thee long.’ 


38 Thid., p. 354. 

3° Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (London: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1932), 2 vols. II, 84. 

40 Davis, op. cit., p. 164. 

‘t Bayard: op. cit., p. 76, n. 8. 

* Moreover, the “screaming” and “crying” commonly attributed to the maiden in these 
ballads are not clearly analogous to the mourning of the Gaelic banshee. According to John 
Gregorson Campbell’s Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow: James 
MacLehose, 1900, p. 41), “The song of the Fairy woman foreboded great calamity, and men did 
not like to hear it. Scott calls it ‘The fatal Banshi’s boding scream,’ but it was not a scream, 
only a wailing murmur . . . of unearthly sweetness and melancholy.” 

48 Bayard, op. cit., p. 100. 

“4 Second version, stanza 2. 
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Compare this with Grundtvig’s Danish version (B), which is typical of 
several of the Scandinavian analogues: 
The elf-king’s daughter stretched forth her hand. 


“Welcome, Sir Oluf, leave off your haste. 
Bide a little, and tread in the dance with me.’’® 


Keeping in mind Professor Bayard’s remark that 


The drastic condensation which the story has undergone in “Johnny Collins” has no 
doubt helped to make it obscure, and thus facilitated misunderstanding and cor- 


ruption as the song was handed down to later singers; facilitated likewise a loss of 
46 


I think we can see a definite connection between the maiden’s whooping and 
holloing and the elf-woman’s ‘‘welcome, Sir Oluf’’; between the maiden’s 
holding up her lily-white hand and the elf-woman’s stretching forth her hand; 
between the maiden’s ‘“‘Come hither” and the elf-woman’s “Bide a little, and 
tread in the dance with me.’”’ (The dance-motif has, of course, dropped out.) 
As for the fourth line in the Hampshire version, which appears as ‘‘Your 

life is soon to an end” in Professor Bayard’s version, the other American 
variants having lines of the same import, it can readily be equated with the 
lines in the Danish, Version B: 

And wilt thou not dance with me, 

Disease and sickness shall follow thee*” 


or, as the Danish Version D says, more menacingly, 


Thy young life that will cost thee.‘ 


Professor Bayard asks concerning the maiden in “Johnny Collins,’’ ‘‘How is 
she able to prophesy his speedy death?’’ For answer, he turns to the banshee, 
who is “‘widely known as a mournful foreteller of death and disaster’’ ;*° 
but I think that her prophecy required no supernatural prognostic power, 
but was, rather, like the death-warning of the mermaid and the elf-women, 
who needed no more than mortal ability to make their predictions, since 
they themselves intended to carry them out. The mermaid tells Clerk Colvill 
he is going to die, but she has already made his death certain by the strip 
of sark. The elf-women in many of the Scandinavian versions tell Sir Olav 
that disaster is to be visited upon him, and thereupon they strike him, stab 
him, poison him, or force him to dance himself to death. I suggest that the 
maiden’s startling ‘‘And thy life shall not last thee long’’ is a remnant of this 
threat made by the elf-women rather than a mere prophecy of death, such as 
the banshee is supposed to utter. There is, of course, a ‘drastic condensa- 
tion,” for the whole temptation scene between Olav and the elf-women, in 
which he consistently refuses their enticements, is lacking, and the beginning 
and end are represented in the two consecutive lines in ‘Johnny Collins”: 


* Grundtvig, op. cit., II, 114, stanza 12. (Translation mine.) 

“ Ob. cit., p. 102. 

*’ Liestdl and Moe, op. cit., III, 16 stanza 4. (Translation mine.) 
* Grundtvig, op. cit., II, 116, stanza 14. (Translation mine.) 

” Ob. cit., p. 99. 
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“Come hither to me, George Collins,” said she, 
“And thy life shall not last thee long.’’ 


Another question which Professor Bayard raises about the maiden at the 
stone is ‘‘. . . why, after this prophecy, should she make love to him, or—as 
it happens in most of the texts—should he make love to her (a still more 
puzzling action)?’’ He regards this puzzling action as 


. . . evidence that Collins had known her before the encounter narrated in the ballad, 
It lies in the fact that he embraces her after she has foretold his death. Every variant 
of “Johnny Collins’’ that is at all complete or well ordered has the events in this or- 
der; and it is hardly likely that a man meeting a fairy for the first time would take 
her in his arms when she had just told him that his life was ‘‘soon to an end.’’5? 


Yet this is not a completely satisfactory answer to the question, for no matter 
how familiar a man might be with a supernatural creature (or a mortal 
woman, for that matter), it would seem that a death-prophecy would give 
him pause. He who could proceed forthwith to embrace the prophetess and 
kiss her red, rosy cheeks, as Collins did (in the Hampshire version) commands 
remarkable insouciance indeed. The only satisfactory answer to this puzzle 
is to be found, I think, in the Scandinavian analogues. Professor Bayard has 
noticed that in the Faeroe Island versions the elf-maid brings the hero “a 
poisoned draught, makes him kiss her, and sends him home a dying man.’ 
In the Faeroe A and B versions, he first makes his choice of dying on the 
morrow rather than lying sick several years—a choice which the elf-women 
tenderheartedly offer the hero in many of the Scandinavian versions—drinks 
a poisoned draught offered him by one of the elf-women, and then, with the 
the sentence of death upon him, is commanded to kiss his murderess. He 
complies with this ironic request after she has not only told him he was 
going to die, but had given him the potion which was to kill him. Keeping in 
mind the ‘drastic condensation’’ which Professor Bayard says the story 
has undergone, and the ‘‘loss of content’? which he says was thus facili- 
tated, we can find in this sequence of action in the Faeroe versions a key 
to the puzzling activity in “Johnny Collins,’’ in which the command to 
the hero to kiss the prophetess of his doom is omitted, and his amorous 
advances follow immediately upon the prophecy of his death in an astound- 
ingly impetuous fashion. 

We have now been able to answer the questions Professor Bayard has 
raised by comparing details in ‘‘Johnny Collins’? with those in the Scandi- 
navian analogues—a process which he himself states (as quoted above) is 
permissible. Furthermore, I suggest that a consideration of these details 
points to a gradual deterioration of the ballad story through garbling and 
condensation, rather than, as Professor Bayard suggests, ‘‘to a deliberate 
[italics his] condensation on the part of some traditional re-creator.”™ 

We come now to Professor Bayard’s hypothesis that “‘it seems practically 
certain that the American variants of this version have been traditional in 


7 


50 Thid., p. 94. 
5 Thid., p. 84. 
% Jbid., p. 101. 
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Ireland.’’®* This theory rests on grounds even weaker, it seems to me, than 
those for the banshee hypothesis. Indeed, the Irish-tradition hypothesis and 
the banshee hypothesis derive their main support from each other. If the 
banshee, then Irish tradition; if Irish tradition, then the banshee. 

Professor Bayard does not point to any Gaelic or Irish touches in the 
diction or style of the American versions; nor does he present any variants 
gathered in Ireland. His case for Irish tradition rests (except for the banshee) 
on the fact that many of the American versions were collected in a region 
settled largely by Irish, and on the presence of the place-name ‘‘Dublin’’ . 
instead of the ‘‘London”’ of the English versions. To let him present his own 
case: 

The only “Johnny Collins” variant recovered in Great Britain comes from Hampshire; 
all the others were written down in the United States. In the Hampshire text we find 
these lines beginning the final stanza: 

Those news was carried to London Town, 

And wrote on London gate. 


In the American texts the name of London is regularly replaced by some form of 
Dublin. Ballad-singers do not localize their versions in this way without reason; and 
the only explanation that offers itself for this particular and persistent localization is 
that these variants of ‘‘Johnny Collins” had been traditional in Ireland, and were im- 
ported thence into this country. It is futile, of course, to speculate about whether an 
individual or one of many families could first have carried the version to this coun- 
try. The variants agree closely and may have been known originally to only a few 
immigrants. But their distribution is curiously limited. My own texts came from a 
small area of southwestern Pennsylvania and northwestern West Virginia, a region 
which in the latter eighteenth century had a considerable infusion of Scotch-Irish and 
Gaelic Irish settlers. More southerly variants came from Doddridge County, West 
Virginia (only a few miles south of the region where my texts were gathered), from 
Hardy and Pocohontas Counties, West Virginia, and from Highland County, Vir- 
ginia. Highland, Hardy, and Pocohontas Counties are all close together and lie in the 
Appalachian ranges which form the western boundary of the great ‘‘Valley of Vir- 
ginia,” first settled by Scotch-Irish and Germans from Pennsylvania. What evidence 
we have, then, about the travels of this version also indicates quite strongly the 
likelihood of Irish tradition. It may be noted likewise that aside from having London 
instead of Dublin, the isolated Hampshire variant of “Johnny Collins’’ differs from 
the American texts in no noteworthy respect.” 


In saying that “in the American texts the name of London is regularly 
replaced by some form of Dublin,” Professor Bayard gives the impression 
that no examples of this ballad gathered in this country have the name 
“London.”’ This is not, however, the case. At least two versions gathered 
outside the area delimited by him give ‘‘London” as the place-name. One 
collected in 1938 was published by Asher E. Treat in ‘“‘Kentucky Folksong 
in Northern Wisconsin.’’® It is so fragmentary that it cannot be definitely 
included in the ‘Johnny Collins’ group which Professor Bayard segregates 


5 Ibid., p. 100. 
* Tbid., p. 98. 
® Journal of American Folklore, 52 (1939), 47- 
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from the “‘Giles Collins” and “George Collins” variants of the ‘Lady Alice," 
but the particular stanza in question is unmistakably the same. It runs: 
They sent the news to London Town 
And printed on London’s gate. 
There six fair ladies died all in one night, 
All for young Collins’s sake. 


The second is even more fragmentary. It was collected in North Carolina in 
1918. Its last verse runs: 


Haul me over to fair London town 
All in fair Ellender’s bown.®” 


Fragmentary as this is, it is evidently the remnant of the stanza in question, 
and the ‘‘Ellender’’ corresponds exactly to the name of the lady in Professor 
Bayard’s printed version. 

What the situation in regard to the place-name amounts to, then, is this: 
in ‘‘a region which in the latter eighteenth century had a considerable in- 
fusion of Scotch-Irish and Gaelic Irish settlers,’’ the name is given as ‘“‘Dub- 
lin,’’ or a corruption of it, while in two other areas in the United States and in 
England, the name is ‘‘London.’”’ The only evidence of Irish tradition which 
can logically be argued from these facts, it seems to me, is that the ballad 
circulated among Irish in this country, and that among them the ballad 
place-name was altered from ‘‘London”’ to the (apparently) more acceptable 
name of ‘Dublin.’ If “‘Dublin’’ were the original name, then it must have 
been changed to ‘“‘London’’ not only in England but also in Kentucky (or 
Wisconsin) and in North Carolina—an alteration which does not seem reason- 
able, since in those states such a change would probably have involved a local 
town name, rather than the alien ‘‘London.’’ Moreover, ‘‘London”’ appears in 
versions collected earlier than those which give ‘‘Dublin’’—the Hampshire 
one twenty-four years, the North Carolina one twelve years before. This 
evidence is not, of course, conclusive, but what weight it has favors “‘Lon- 
don”’ as the original name. 

Professor Bayard seems to think that the ballad might have come over 
with the original Irish settlers of this Pennsylvania-WestVirginia region; 
but there is the strong possibility that it entered that locale from English, 
rather than Irish, tradition, for the sources he quotes in regard to the settle- 
ment of this region state that there were English there, though fewer in 
number than the Irish. It seems, therefore, equally probable that if the 
ballad was in circulation at the time of the settling of these regions, it was 
introduced by the English, the change to “Dublin” being made by Irish 
singers there, rather than in Ireland itself. Thus the last of the contentions 
in support of the banshee hypothesis is found to be hardly strongly enough 
supported to make the case for the banshee convincing. 


II 


Yet if the ‘“‘Colvill’’ mermaid was not evolved under the influence of the 
banshee, what did bring her into the ballad? She becomes a puzzling figure 


% Bayard, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
7 Sharp, op. cit., I, 199. 
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when it is realized that the only other versions of the entire international 
body of ballads telling this story which cast a watersprite in the role of the 
fatal seductress are two very fragmentary Italian versions, in which the part 
is played by a “‘Iaundress”’ (lavandera).** The Scandinavian ballads, to which 
“Clerk Colvill’’ seems most closely related, have, for the most part, elves or 
trolls, but never a mermaid or watersprite. Indeed, elves so abound in the 
Scandinavian versions of this ballad story that Svend Grundtvig, in his Dan- 
marks gamle Folkeviser, has given the group the title ‘‘Elveskud”’ (elf-shot, 
or elf-blow), referring to the lethal slap, blow, or knife wound dealt the hero 
in most versions. 

The appearance of the mermaid is all the more puzzling when we consider 
that the elf is a figure quite at home in the folklore of nearly all parts of the 
British Isles. Thomas Keightley, in his Fairy Mythology, says: 


In the English language, Elf, Elves, and their derivatives are to be found in every 
period, from its first formation down to this present time. ° 


Keightley goes on to trace the references to elves down through English litera- 
ture; but we need look no further than other traditional ballads to find ample 
evidence, not only that elves were familiar to the singers of the ballads, but 
that they were, like those in the Scandinavian versions of this particular 
ballad story, figures of human stature. ‘‘The Elfin Knight”’ (Child No. 2), 
“Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight’’ (Child No. 4), and ‘‘Thomas Rymer’”’ 
(Child No. 37) show that the ballad elves, both male and female, were not 
unfamiliar as beings indistinguishable from ordinary mortals. ‘“Thomas 
Rymer”’ is especially noteworthy because the Child version of it (A) and the 
Child version of ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’ (A) both came ultimately from Mrs. Brown, 
of Falkland.®® This circumstance shows that at least one person who knew 
the ‘‘Colvill’’ ballad with its mermaid was also familiar with an elf-woman 
comparable to those in the Scandinavian versions of this ballad. 

Nor is there such a popularity of the mermaid motif in the folklore of 
Great Britain as to make the metamorphosis likely. Mermaids were not, of 
course, unknown or unsung; but, to judge from the evidence offered by col- 
lections of folklore of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, the interest in 
elves and allied land sprites is greater and more widespread than that in 
mermaids. There is only one locale in the British Isles where the nature of the 
folklore seems such as to make it a likely place for the elf-woman to become a 
mermaid. That is the Shetland and Orkney Islands, a milieu which also 
furnishes some interesting possibilities for accounting for other details in the 
“Colvill” ballad. 

In an article in the Journal of American Folklore by J. A. Teit on ‘‘Water- 
Beings in Shetlandic Folk-Lore, as Remembered by Shetlanders in British 
Columbia,” this information is given: 


58 Child, op. cit., I, 382. 

The Fairy Mythology, Illustrative of the Romance and Superstition of Various Countries 
(London: Bohn, 1850), p. 63. 

® Child, op. cit., I, 323, 371. (“Thomas Rymer,” Version A is from Alexander Fraser 
Tytler’s Brown MS; “Clerk Colvill” is from William Tytler’s Brown MS.) 
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It was believed that a light and beautiful land underneath the watery tastes of 
the ocean was inhabited by mar-men or mar-folk. ... These beings were like peo- 
ple when in their homes; but when they were travelling through the sea, they became 
half-man and half-fish, their upper parts remaining manlike, while their nether parts 
became fishlike, or were enveloped in a fishlike covering. The women had fine fea- 
tures, light skins, and very long yellow hair. . . . They sometimes came ashore in fine 
moonlight nights and sat on the rocks, combing their hair. . . . Stories are told of mer- 
maids being married to Shetlanders, and these narratives do not differ materially 
from similar ones referring to seal-folk. Sometimes the same narrative, in fact, refers 
to both kinds, the woman being a mermaid in one version, and a seal-woman in an- 
other. 

There seems to be some confusion in Shetland folk-lore between these sea-people, or 
mar folk and the selkie-folk [seal folk]. . . . It was the current belief that seals, under 
certain circumstances (or at will?) could assume human form. ... Many stories were 
told of seals coming ashore, divesting themselves of their skins, and then dancing, 
gamboling, and enjoying themselves in human form. On the approach of man, they 
rushed for their skins and ran to the sea. There are narratives also about naked seal- 
women captured by men, who, unobserved, had obtained possession of their skins; 
without these, the women were unable to return to the sea, and were doomed to re- 
main on land until they could recover them. As seal-folk were very comely and well- 
proportioned, whoever saw them in human form was almost invariably enamored of 
them. In certain accounts, seal men are described as having had children by daughters 
of men, and men are said to have married seal women. Several of these stories differ 
only in minor details, and relate how a man hid a seal-woman’s skin and compelled 
her to marry him. After having had a number of children, one day she discovered the 
skin when her husband was away (or one of her children told her where it was con- 
cealed), whereupon she deserted her home and children and returned to the sea. 


Versions of the foregoing story were ‘‘at one time rife in every Orkney 
island,’’ according to W. Traill Dennison in an article on “Orkney Folklore. 
Sea Myths.” He says further: 


Writers on the subject, trusting to incorrect versions of old stories, have often con- 
founded mermaids and seals together, and have treated the two as identical.” 


From this confusion, by the Shetlanders themselves, as well as by writers 
(according to Teit’s article), the ‘‘Colvill’’ mermaid may have received her 
metamorphic ability, which seems to have been possessed by no other mem- 
bers of her species save those of the Shetlands and Orkneys. She may even 
originally have been a selkie (such creatures are not unknown in the Child 
canon) and have been changed to a mermaid in Scotland by someone to 
whom selkies were unfamiliar.* 

The circumstance which makes the Shetlands and Orkneys seem a place 
peculiarly apt for the elf-women of the Faeroe (and other Scandinavian) 

61 Journal of American Folklore, 31 (1918), 188-190. 

Quoted in G. F. Black, Examples of Printed Folk-Lore concerning the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands (‘County Folk-Lore,” Vol. 3) (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 49, London: 
David Nutt, 1903), pp. 188-190. 

63 Selkies were also part of the folklore of the Faeroe Islands, where substantially the same 
story is told of them; and it is possible that the mermaid, either in propria persona or in the 
conjectural intermediate form of a selkie, could have entered the “Elveskud” ballad there. But 
this is unlikely, since the versions collected as late as the 1870's still persist in having elves. 
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versions to become the mermaid of ‘‘Clerk Colvill” is that elves are very rare 
in the folklore of this milieu. The collection of folklore of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands in the County Folk-Lore series published by the Folk- 
Lore Society of London®™ contains no mention of elves, nor does Jessie 
M. E. Saxby’s Shetland Traditional Lore (1932). The widespread belief in the 
potency of “‘elf-shot,’’ the primitive arrow-heads found occasionally by 
the Islanders, forms the chief use of the term ‘‘elf’’; and these elf-shot were 
not utilized by elves but by fairies and, more especially, by ‘‘trows.’’ Fairies 
were known in the lore of that region; but the most popular figure among 
the land sprites was the ‘‘trow,’’ related to, and probably derived from, 
the Norwegian ‘‘troll.’’ 

The special feature of the Shetland-Orkney folk beliefs which is pertinent ' 
to this discussion is that trows (and fairies) are not depicted as interbreeding 
with the human race.** Matches between men and female trows, with or 
without benefit of clergy, are unknown—or at least unmentioned—in the re- 
corded folklore which I have been able to examine. (The same is true of the 
fairies of this region.) There being no fit paramours among the land sprites 
(according to the folklore), the men of these islands, when inclined to traffic 
with supernatural creatures, found wives among the sea creatures: the selkies 
or Finns, or the mermaids. It seems likely, then, that when the ballad story 
of Olafur and the elf-women came to the Shetlands and Orkneys, brought, 
perhaps, by Shetland fishermen, themselvs full of lore of the sea and the 
seashore,” it found no female land sprites of fit nature to take the place of 
the elf-women (figures unfamiliar to the lore of this milieu), and so substi- 
tuted the seal-wife or the mermaid as the fatal charmer. 

The mermaid’s sark may even contain a reminiscence of the selkie’s seal- 
skin; and it might be that association between the betrothal-shirt of the 
Scandinavian versions and the selkie’s garment-like skin, the loss of which 
made it necessary for her to accept a human husband (and which thus, like 
the sark, had nuptial connotations) formed a “‘hook and eye”’ which helped 
fasten the mermaid upon the ballad story. It is even possible that in the lines 

“It’s a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 
My skin is whiter than the milk” 


in the Version A of ‘‘Clerk Colvill,”’ the mermaid’s reference to her skin is a 
reminiscence of the selkie- or mermaid-skin of Shetland-Orkney lore, though 
this cannot, obviously, be insisted upon. 

As to the “‘gare”’ or strip of sark used to dispatch the clerk, this ingenious 
method is unparalleled both among mermaids and among the supernatural 
women in other versions of this international ballad story. There is, however, 

* Black, loc. cit. 

% (Edinburgh: Grant & Murray, 1932.) 

The rare instance is that of the ‘‘Kunal-Trow” or king trow. There are no female Kunal- 
Trows, so that these creatures must take human wives to propagate their species. But such 
matches are not eagerly sought on either side; for the human mother dies as soon as the baby 
trow is born, and the father dies as soon as his trow son comes of age. (Saxby, op. cit., p. 128.) 


* Hugh MacDiarmid, The Islands of Scotland: Hebrides, Orkneys, and Shetlands (London: 
Batsford, 1939), p. 2. 
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a curious parallel of a sort in ‘“The Suffolk Miracle’ (Child No. 272), wherein 
a dead man returns to carry his unsuspecting fiancée to the grave. He sets 
her behind him on his horse, and they ride off ‘‘as swift as any wind,’ 


But as they did this great haste make, 
He did complain his head did ake; 
Her handkerchief she then took out, 
And tyed the same his head about.® 


And when subsequently the grave was exhumed and the handkerchief dis. 
covered about the head of the mouldering corpse, 


She was thereat so terrified 
And grievd, she quickly after dyed.” 


Professor L. C. Wimberly, in Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, 
remarks: 


... “The Suffolk Miracle’... illustrates possibly the same species of magic which 
we found to be exemplified in ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’ when the mermaid’s garment, or a 
“gare” of it, seals the lover’s fate. The ... piece . . . tells of a maiden who binds her 
handkerchief about the aching head of her dead lover, and afterward dies.... 
Moreover, as the story goes, the maiden’s death seems to be motivated by terror and 
grief, but it is probable that this is an instance of rationalization, and that originally 
the maiden, by virtue of a kind of sympathetic magic, owes her death to the fact 
that the ghost has gained possession of her handkerchief. . . . For one to leave an ar- 
ticle of his clothing ... in the possession of the dead is commonly held to be very 
dangerous.” 


In another article, referring to this same likeness between the two ballads, 
Professor Wimberly admits: 


It is true that the situation in one song is somewhat the reverse of that in the other, 
but the general idea underlying the two incidents is doubtless the same.” 


That may be so; but it is noteworthy that in “The Suffolk Miracle’ the 
mortal lets part of her clothing come into possession of a supernatural crea- 
ture; whereas in ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’ it is part of the garment of a supernatural 
creature which does the deadly work. 

Another possible source of the motif of the lethal power of the strip of sark 
may lie in the superstitions concerning the curative powers of “‘holy wells,” 
superstitions rife enough in Scotland around 1600 to be recorded in witch- 
craft trials. One such superstition, involved in one of the trials recorded in 
Robert Pitcairn’s Ancient Criminal Trials of Scotland, was that a wet sark 
put upon a sick person would cure disease.”* Another superstition is recorded 


68 Stanza 13. 

69 Stanza 14. 

70 Stanza 27. 

7 (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 286. 

” University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, No. 8, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1927, p. 78. 

73 (Edinburgh: Bannatyne Club, 1883), 3 vols. II, Part 1, p. 27. 
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rein in another trial in the same work, wherein, in 1623, one Issobell Haldane 
Sets confessed that 

68 7 a 
_,.scho went, silent, to the Well of Ruthven, and returneit silent, bringing watter 
from thence, to wasch Johne Gowis bairne: Quhen scho tuik the watter from the Well, 
scho left an pairt of the bairnes sark at it, quhilk scho tuik with hir for that effect; . . .™ 


And a note to this confession explains: 


Some shred of dress belonging to the diseased person was left on the brink of the well, 
dis- in token of the disease having passed away with it.”5 


Regarding this superstition, Rev. Walter Gregor, in Notes on the Folk-Lore 
of the North-East of Scotland, adds: 

No one would have been foolhardy enough to have even touched what had been left, 
far less to have carried it off. ... Whoever carried off one of such relics contracted 
the disease of the one who left it.”* 


It seems but a short step from this tenet of witchcraft—that a strip of gar- 
ment (often a sark) left at a magic well could communicate disease (usually 
” mortal)—to the ballad lore that a strip of the sark of the mermaid at the well 
nd could cause the painful death of the clerk. The connection, of course, cannot 
lly be proved; but the superstition is known to have existed in the locale where 
ict the ballad was collected. 

” It may be objected that in positing the existence of the ‘““Elveskud”’ ballad 
ry in the Shetland-Orkney Jocale, where no trace of it has been recovered, I am 
putting myself in the same position as that of Professor Bayard, when he says 
that ‘it seems practically certain that the American variants of [‘‘Johnny 
Collins’’] have been traditional in Ireland,’’ without pointing to any gathered 
there. Fortunately, however, there is the precedent of Svend Grundtvig, who 
remarks, concerning ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’: 


ls, 


rr, 


It is not improbable that this Scottish ballad -form has wandered in from the northern 
1€ islands (Shetland or Orkney Islands). Like the Faeroese and Icelandic forms, it alone 
i- has the tale’s first part, and together with them the Scottish ballad has also the killing 
al kiss, which is found in Lewis’s text, as in the Faeroese and Icelandic; the ballad’s 
preamble agrees with the Faeroese, and it is even quite possible that we here find 
k again the common Norse name for the hero, just as in the Faeroese-Icelandic form, in 
" English disguise. Just as Herr Raddengaard in No. 13 is in English form changed to 
Sir Aldingar, in this manner Olavur could well become [Clerk CJolvill.”” 


n Child, too, notes that ‘‘ . . . the Farée versions are nearest to the English.’’”8 
: And if it is granted that the strongest relationship between the Scottish and 
1 the Scandinavian versions is shown by the Faeroe ballads, then it is justifiable 
to follow Grundtvig’s suggestion and look to the Shetland-Orkney locale for a 
milieu wherein the mermaid might have usurped the place of the elf-woman. 

Indeed, this locale where the Scottish and Scandinavian tongues existed 





4 Tbid., p. 537. 

% Ibid. 

% Op. cit., p. 40. 

7 Op. cit., 1V, 865. (Translation mine.) 
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side by side for several centuries would seem the logical place for the ballad to 
leap the language barrier into Scottish tradition. Hugh Marwick, in the 


Introduction to The Orkney Norn states that “... throughout the seven- 
teenth century Orcadians must have been in large measure bilingual,’ 
and that ‘‘. . . after weighing all the evidence, it would appear certain that 


up to the end of the sixteenth century, at least, the Norn speech was still the 
usual language used by most, if not all, native Orcadians.’’®* The tenacity of 
this Scandinavian language was even more marked in the remoter Shetlands, 
Jakob Jakobsen, in his Etymological Dictionary of the Norn Language in 
Shetland, says that ‘‘ . . . Lowland Scottish cannot have been spoken in Shet- 
land generally, instead of Norn, so early as 1700.’’*' He continues: 


Even in 1600 the knowledge of English (Lowland Scottish) seems to have been very 
meager in Shetland. . . . That the Shetland Norn was still a living language in the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, one may conclude from what is said by the Scottish writers 
George Low and Samuel Hibbert about the Shetland dance songs. 

Even rather late in the 18th century, Norn songs and ballads survived in the 
mouths of the common people, and were sung as the music to the native dance, which 
was the same as, or somewhat similar to, the chain-dance in a circle, still popular in 
the Faroe Isles. . . .8 


However (to quote Jakobsen further) : 


As Norn expired before it was ever scientifically examined and studied, the continu- 
ous specimens of it which have been hitherto recorded for us are very few. .. . 

The fragments of Norn phrases and sentences which have been preserved in the 
Shetlandic dialect are small fragments of verse, nursery rhymes, fairy rhymes, rid- 
dles, a few proverbs, and some fragments of conversation. ® 


J. A. Teit, in the article on ‘‘Water-Beings in Shetlandic Folk-Lore ...”, 
quoted above, makes the fact of the existence and subsequent loss of ballad- 
material in the Shetlands even more emphatic. He says: 


It has often been pointed out that two or three generations ago the Shetland Islands 
would have yielded a rich harvest to the folk-lorist. This would have proved almost 
equally true only a generation ago. .. . Many writers have in recent years collected 
and published much of the folklore of the Islands, but no systematic and adequate 
efforts have been made in this direction. Thus, no doubt, much has either been lost 
or remains unrecorded. This is particularly true, I believe, of the traditional narra- 
tives and of practices of various kinds. . .. Increasing contact with Scotland since 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century has brought in new elements from 
the south. When the Scottish or English language became generally understood, this 
increment seems to have consisted almost entirely of ballads, folk-songs, and certain 
sayings and proverbs. ... As the ancient Norse language gradually fell into disuse, 
during the eighteenth century, the popular old Norse sagas, ballads, and songs were 
superseded almost entirely by those of Lowland Scottish and English origin. Only 
fragments in partly corrupted forms of the Norse language have been handed down 


78 Op. cit., I, 374. 

79 (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929), p. xxvi. 
80 Thid., p. xxiv. 

81 (London: 1928), 2 vols. I, xvi. 

& Tbid., p. xvii. 

8 Tbid., p. xci. 
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to the present day, while some others with native Norse themes appear in English 
garb.™ 


Might not ‘‘Clerk Colvill’’ be one of these ballads with native Norse themes 
appearing in English garb, lost in the Shetland-Orkney tradition, but pre- 
served in the Scottish? The “‘Colvill’’ ballad had been committed to writing 
by a date when ballads in Norn can, according to the above-quoted authori- 
ties, be supposed to have been still current in the Shetlands, if not in the 
Orkneys. It seems quite possible that the ‘‘Elveskud”’ ballad could have been 
among the Visecks which shortly before 1774 “formed the accompaniment 
to dances that would amuse a festival party during a long winter’s evening.’’® 
These dances, according to Jakobsen, as quoted above, were similar to the 
Faeroe dances, which were likewise accompanied by the singing of ballads. 
And the Faeroe version (A) of the ‘“‘Elveskud”’ group gives strong indication 
of being a dance-ballad in its refrain, which says, in part, “Get out on the 
floor; dance merrily.’’®* It seems possible, then, that this ballad might have 
been part of the lost Norn dance-ballad repertory, and that somewhere in 
the bilingual milieu of the Shetland-Orkney Islands, the story was transferred 
into Scottish and thus survived in Scottish tradition the demise of the Norn 
analogues. 

It is interesting that from this same locale can be supplied a possible his- 
torical source of the name ‘‘Clerk Colvill,’’ in the person of Harry Colvile, 
Parson of Orphir (in Pomona, largest of the Orkneys), who was murdered in 
the Shetlands in 1596. He was a ‘‘Colvill’’; he was a “‘clerk’’ in the double 
sense of being both a parson and a secretary to the Earl of Orkney. He was 
somewhat involved with the supernatural world—at least there was oppor- 
tunity for such implication to arise in popular fancy—by virtue of his being 
the prosecutor of a (supposed) witch in a witchcraft trial. And he died a vio- 
lent death, possibly as an outcome of his activities in this trial. 

It is, admittedly, entirely possible that Harry Colvile had no connection 
with “Clerk Colvill’’ in the ballad. Grundtvig points out, as quoted above, 
the possibility that the name ‘‘Colvill’’ was derived from the ‘“‘Olafur’’ of the 
Faeroe and Icelandic versions, the ‘‘k’’ being elided with ‘‘Olvill’’ corrupted 
from ‘‘Olafur.’’ It would then be necessary to account for the title ‘‘clerk,”’ 
in place of the ‘‘sir’’ common to most of the Scandinavian versions. The title 
“herr” had dropped out of the Icelandic and Faeroe versions, leaving room 
for the substitution of a new one. The ‘‘clerk’’ might have come in through 
mere confusion, as, for example, in ‘‘Lord Thomas and Lady Margaret”’ 
(Child No. 260), in Version B of which the hero is called ‘‘Clerk Tammas.”’ 
(In this connection it should be noted that in Version A of the ‘‘Colvill’’ 
ballad the mermaid addresses Clerk Colvill as ‘‘ye gentle knight,”’ an indica- 
tion of confusion.) These considerations do not, however, obviate the possi- 
bility that the career of Harry Colvile influenced the form of the name and 
the title ‘“‘clerk”’ in the Scottish version. 

It is difficult to fit into an intelligible pattern the circumstances which ap- 


* Ob. cit., pp. 180-182. 
% Jakobsen, op. cit., I, xvii. 
* Grundtvig, op. cit., IV, 849. (Translation mine.) 
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pear to be reflected in the various legal documents connected with the murder 
of Harry Colvile which are recorded in Pitcairn’s Ancient Criminal Trials of 
Scotland. Various details suggest, however, that Parson Colvile, a minion for 
Patrick, Earl of Orkney, tried on the Earl’s behalf to get evidence against 
John Patrick, Master of Orkney, the Earl’s brother, implicating John in an 
attempt on the Earl's life by witchcraft; it was evidently Colvile who inter. 
rogated one Alisoun Balfour under torture and wrung from her a confession 
implicating John.*’ John Stewart was evidently to have been indicted for 
“airt and pairt”’ of the murder of Colvile, though the prosecution of him, ac- 
cording to Pitcairn’s records, seems not to have proceeded further than de. 
claring him an outlaw for failing to appear for trial.** The man who paid the 


penalty for the murder was one Gylbert Pacok, who had been one of the . 


witnesses of Alisoun Balfour’s death at the stake, at which time she repudi- 
ated the confession wrung from her by torture.*® According to the “‘Dittay” 
or indictment against William Bannatyne and James Lokie, who were ac- 
quitted, thirty persons were in the band which sailed from Scotland to the 
Orkneys and thence to the main island of Shetland, where they hunted Harry 
down. 

A century later, the Reverend John Brand found current in the Shetlands 
an account of the murder which named the killers as four brothers named 
Sinclar, and which attributed the crime to anger on the part of the populace 
of the Orkneys at Colvile’s aiding and abetting the Earl in his program of 
oppression and cruelty.” The difference between this account and that which 
can be pieced together from Pitcairn’s records suggests that among the un- 
educated folk of the islands—Brand presumably had his converse with min- 
isters, since he was part of a commission sent to the presbyteries of Shetland, 
Orkney and Caithness—the account might have been romanticized to a 
greater extent, and perhaps to such degree that Parson Colvile’s violent death 
and his connection with the witchcraft trial associated his name with the 
hero of the ballad. This is, of course, pure surmise; but it is not outside the 
bounds of possibility. 

One final, minor item: from the place-names of this Shetland-Orkney locale 
can be furnished a possible explanation of the ‘‘Wall of Stream’”’ which the 
mermaid inhabits in Version A of ‘Clerk Colvill.”” There is a ‘‘Loch o’ Strom” 
on Mainland, the largest of the Shetland Islands; and, according to Jakob- 
sen’s Etymological Dictionary, quoted above, the word ‘‘strom’’ means 


87 Pitcairn, op. cit., I, Part 3, p. 377. 

8* Thid., p. 393- 

8° Tbid., pp. 386, 376. 

% JThid., p. 393. 

1 As given in John Pinkerton, A General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages 
and Travels in All Parts of the World (London: Longman, Hurst, etc., 1809), 6 vols. III, 790. 
(Brand states that the crime was allegedly committed by “four brethren of the name of Sin- 
clar.”” Two “‘Sinclaris”’ are stated to have been among the accomplices of John Stewart in con- 
spiring to murder Earl Patrick (Pitcairn: op. cit., p. 374). No other Sinclairs are mentioned in 
Pitcairn’s records connected with the Colvile murder. Perhaps these two represent a link be- 
tween John Stewart and that crime.) 
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“stream.’’*? The exchange of “well” for “loch” would not be difficult, since 
water-sprites were thought to inhabit both, and the substitution might easily 
have taken place in Scotland if it had not already been effected in the 
Shetland-Orkney locale. 

For the mermaid herself, and for a likely place in which the ballad story 
might make the change from Scandinavian to Scottish tradition, and perhaps 
even for the name ‘Clerk Colvill,” I think we probably need look only to this 
Scandinavian-Scottish milieu. At any rate, I believe there is no need to look 
to Gaelic or Irish tradition for explanation of details either in “Clerk Colvill’’ 
or “Johnny Collins.” 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


% Op. cit., IL 906 











THE BEAR FOSTER PARENT TALE: A KUTENAI VERSION 


By CLAUDE SCHAEFFER 


The Bear Foster Parent tale represents a common and widespread theme 
in the native mythologies of the Northeastern Woodlands. A version of this 
tale was recorded by the writer in 1937 during the course of field work among 
the Kutenai Indians of Montana and adjacent British Columbia.! The nar- 
rator was Abraham Bullrobe, of Dayton, Montana, a member of the aki’ ynjk 
band of Kutenai formerly resident at Elmo, Montana, but later removed to 
the Flathead Reservation. A nearly identical version was later obtained from 
Paul David, chief of the Tobacco Plains Kutenai located on the Canadian 
reserve, near Roosville, B. C. 

Throughout most of its area of intensive distribution in the Northeast, 
the Bear Foster Parent tale relates of a lost child adopted by a she-bear who 
nourishes the foundling until traces are found leading to its recovery and to 
the death of the animal, but not until the bear has imposed a taboo of never 
killing she-bears upon the restored child and its descendants. As Dr. F. G. 
Speck has pointed out,? the tale in the Northeast commonly functions as a 
social explanatory episode, in which the bear figures as a character influencing 
the social destinies of a family. 

The Kutenai version of the tale differs from its Northeastern prototype by 
depicting the bear in the dual role of foster parent and venerative cult animal. 
Here the foster parent theme is employed to introduce the she-bear, in this 
case the grizzly, as the object of certain propitiatory observances* enacted 
by the Kutenai to gain her favor. The tale narrates how the foundling, while 
sojourning with the bear foster mother, observes her departure for the cere- 
monial rites, her return bearing prayer-tokens offered by the supplicants, and 
finally, her examination of those tokens as a test of the suppliants’ integrity. 
The prayers of the truly reverent are thereafter granted, while those who 
would ridicule the bear, are made the object of her wrath on a later occasion. 
After witnessing the ritual performance of the bear, the child is restored to 
his parents and in later life, reveals the knowledge thus imparted to him. “In 
this way the Kutenai learned the proper way to carry out the Bear Cere- 
mony.” (Bullrobe.) 

The Kutenai case and a related instance among the Colville‘ farther down 
the Columbia River, represent the westernmost examples of the Bear Foster 
Parent tale that have come to my attention. Scattered mention of the same 


1 The field research among the Kutenai was made possible by a grant from the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

2 F. G. Speck, Oklahoma Delaware Ceremonies, Feasts and Dances (Memoirs American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 7, Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 31-32. 

* The Kutenai Bear Ceremony has been described by Harry H. Turney-High, Ethnography 
of the Kutenai (Memoirs American Anthropological Association, No. 56, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1941), pp. 184-185. 

* Leslie Spier (ed.), The Sinkaietk or Southern Okanagon of Washington (General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 6, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1938), pp. 242-244. There is evidence, both external 
and internal, to indicate that this tale is Colville rather than Sinkaietk. 
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tale in the intervening Great Plains and Central Woodlands, however, are 
sufficient to link, historically, the Plateau occurrences with the area of in- 
tensive distribution in the Northeast. It is beyond the limits of this notice to 
present such comparative data in detail, and the task is one that must be 
postponed to some future date. The Kutenai version is offered here merely to 
place hitherto unpublished material on record. 


The Bear Foster Parent 


Once when a group of Kutenai moved camp, a small child was left behind. He set 
out to find his parents and soon became lonely and unhappy. Suddenly he saw a fe- 
male grizzly and her two cubs approaching. The boy, thinking that the bear would 
kill him, laid down in the trail. The grizzly told him to move aside so that she could 
pass but the child, now wishing to die, remained still. The bears walked around him 
and one of the cubs, in passing, said, ‘‘We’d like him for a playmate.’”’ The she-bear 
then said, ‘‘I’ll make him like one of us, so that he can eat our food.’ At this she 
struck the boy across the stomach with her left hand (the grizzly is left-handed) and 
he arose and accompanied them. The mother bear now sought food for the child, 
leaving the cubs to forage for themselves. 

Autumn came and with it, the bears’ season to enter the den. After purging them- 
selves to empty their stomachs, the bear family and the boy retired for the winter. 
One night, however, the old bear awoke and began to sing. She said, ‘“‘Get up, the 
people are ‘wishing’ for us to help them.” 

The boy was told that they would leave him, as the people were putting up the 
Medicine Lodge. That this was a ceremony in which men brought together their medi- 
cine bundles, and each filled his pipe and prayed, ‘‘I wish for food and good fortune 
for my family.”” That during the ceremony the leader sang to the accompaniment of 
his rattle, after which each person in turn sang his power song. The she-bear and cubs 
then left the den. 

The next morning the bears returned, the two cubs bearing an armful of ‘‘stems’’ 
[of tobacco pipes]. These were taken, one by one, by the old bear and examined, the 
owner named, and each placed in one of two piles. If the petitioner was sincere in 
his desire and need for aid, his “stem’’ was put in one pile and his request granted. 
If, however, he was not sincere and meant only to make fun of the bears, the “‘stem’”’ 
was placed in the other group as a sign that the bears would frighten him during the 
coming summer. 

The bears and the youth then went back to sleep and did not awake until the 
first thunder of the season, the cubs’ uncle, was heard. This was an indication that 
spring had arrived. The she-bear now told the cubs to “mend the holes’ in their 
moccasins and they and the boy left the den and followed the edge of the snow to 
places warmed by the sun. The trail used the previous year was retraced in this way, 
a habit of the bears. Thus they wandered the entire summer until the time arrived 
to re-enter the den. 

At the time of the Bear Ceremony, the bears again went off. This time, however, 
the youth, through the power granted him by the bear, could hear his people singing 
and dancing, and could also read the “stems’’ upon the animals’ return. In examining 
his father’s pipe, the boy was glad to see that he was sincere in his request for aid. 

Spring came once more and the company again left the den. At the time that the 
first grass appeared, the youth was told that he must return to his people. The old 
grizzly said, ‘‘Now you know what we do at the time of the ceremony. Tell your 
people to pray hard, for some are not sufficiently earnest in praying to make us feel 
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good. We in turn will help them. You will grow up, marry and lead your people in 
the Bear Ceremony.” The youth was then given a certain root to chew, so that upon 
approaching human kind again, his “wildness’’ would be overcome. He then set out 
for his parents’ camp. Soon he came upon some of his people on the trail and began 
to chew the root given him by the bears. They took him to his father who had long 
given him up for dead. 

The youth grew to manhood and married but for many years never mentioned 
his experience with the bears. Finally one year he put up the ceremonial lodge and 
invited his people to enter. He said, “I'll tell you now how the ceremony must be 
performed. My power is from the Grizzly. Whenever you pray, the bear hears it, 
I lived with these supernaturals for two years and watched what they did. Your 
‘stems’ are taken away and examined. If you are sincere in your petitions, the bear 
will help you. Only those who pray ‘hard,’ make the bear feel good and thus willing 
to help them. This is what I know. The grizzly gave me the power to put up this 
lodge.” 


Museum of the Plains Indian, 
Browning, Montana 

















AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC IN WISCONSIN, SUMMER 1946 


By CHARLES HOFMANN 


More than two hundred American Indians from five different tribes as- 
sembled in Wisconsin Dells during the summer of 1946 and the writer had the 
opportunity to meet old and new friends among the Winnebago, Sioux, Chip- 
pewa, Zuni and Acoma peoples. Except for the permanent residents of the 
state (the large group of Winnebago), the other families have been making an 
annual summer trip to this locality for eighteen years. Since 1928 a cere- 
monial has been held at the Upper Dells of the Wisconsin River, and visitors 
have had the opportunity to see old ceremonial dances and to hear a variety 
of traditional songs by the groups from the Woodlands, the Plains, and from 
the Southwest. In the summer of 1946 approximately 250,000 persons at- 
tended the Stand Rock Indian Ceremonial in Wisconsin. 

The writer worked with these five groups for eight weeks, and after five 
weeks of preparation and of collecting background material, set up a record- 
ing apparatus,’ and collected ninety songs from fourteen singers within three 
days. 

During this generation when one expects to find the ancient traditions of 
these ancient peoples slowly (or perhaps one should say, quickly) deteriorat- 
ing, it is an agreeable surprise to see that many of the old ways are still 
followed, and that even the manner in the performance of certain songs re- 
mains unchanged. In the study of this material I noted that these songs com- 
pared favorably with those previously recorded in the old tradition by other 
collectors in years past. But it must be noted that these traditions are re- 
tained in large part by the older generation. Unfortunately, the younger 
generation has moved away from its ancestors in thought and feeling and 
very few, if any, young people know or remember the oldest and most esoteric 
songs. However, the younger generation remembered and performed many 
dances and it was obvious that former GI’s took their places in the dance 
circle with Indian maidens and the older folk. Perhaps the most valuable in- 
formation and material collected from younger singers were the songs of 
World War II—old melodies that had been set to new words: 


There’s a war on the other side of the water 
and all of the Indians are going. That’s 
what our President said.? 


But even these were texts held over from the first World War, or earlier, and 
except for the mention of the Japanese— 


1 Two recording machines were used. Most of the recordings were made on a Presto portable 
apparatus shared with the University of Wisconsin. A portable Wilcox-Gay was used for addi- 
tional songs after Helen Stratman-Thomas and Aubrey Snyder collaborated in the use of the 
equipment. However, the writer furnished his own materials and has retained the original discs. 

? As recorded and translated by James Hawkins (Big Snake), an Oglala-Sioux from Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota. Both Hawkins, his wife and son recorded war songs which contained 
the substitution of new words in an old melody. . 
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Sioux boys, you went over there. 
You took the Japanese prisoners. 
When the soldiers came back they said that the Japs were crying... 


these same songs have been used generation after generation. It is an old 
custom to substitute the name of a famous man or a locality or an event when 
singing American Indian songs.* 

The best singers recorded by the writer during the summer of 1946 were 
men and women between the ages of sixty and eighty. The term ‘“‘best singers” 
implies those able to sing the oldest songs in the old manner of singing, the 
hallmarks of which are primitive descending scale patterns, intervals smaller 
than a half-step, an acute sense of pitch, a shrill raucous vocal quality (espe- 
cially in the voices of the women), a sliding from one tone to another, and the 
like. Most of these characteristic features were found in the songs recorded 
by Sam Carley, Albert Yellow Thunder, Winslow and Sanborn White Eagle, 
John Bearskin, or James Hawkins. (Except for Hawkins who was an Oglala- 
Sioux, all of these singers were Winnebago.) These peculiarities were not so 
obviously discernible in the songs recorded by James Paytiamo (Flaming 
Arrow) of the Acoma Pueblo, or of Margaret Eagle (Laughing Eyes) of the 
Zuni Pueblo. The raucous vocal quality was lacking and the intervals seemed 
more properly placed and more in keeping with westernized scales. 

Albert Yellow Thunder, age 74, the chief of the Winnebago people at the 
Stand Rock Indian Ceremonial, served as informant for his people and had 
fifteen songs recorded. Perhaps the most unique in his collection were the 
“Morning Songs’’—a group of four melodies accompanied by a large gourd 
rattle, the words of which, when translated into English, reveal the poetic 
expressiveness comparable to the best in American Indian song texts. A literal 
translation of this group is (as Albert Yellow Thunder states) concerned with 
the spiritual instruction of young children and the ‘‘songs are sung by the 
parents—later the grandparents—until the children are awake in the morn- 
ing.” 

1. Do not weep anymore for I love you and I have said that I pity you, my child. 

2. Do not weep anymore; the daylight of life is on its way. 

3. Listen: I am telling you to go and tell the (great) stories of life, that you may 

be where I am. 

4. The work of the laborer (singer) is ended. This is what I have told you to say 

and repeat. I love you and pity you, my child. 


The melody and the text for the “Friend’s Song,” as recorded by Albert 
Yellow Thunder, reveals the tenderness and devotion of ‘‘two close friends. 


3 For an interesting account of this see Frances Densmore, ‘The Songs of Indian Soldiers 
During the World War,’’ Musical Quarterly, 20 (1934), 419-425. Collections have also been 
made by others and the reader is referred to Willard Rhodes’ paper, “On the Warpath, 1942,” 
Modern Music, 20 (1943), 157-160. 

4 This gourd rattle, like most of the other musical and sound instruments used in the re- 
cordings, was retained by the writer and is nowa part of the Hofmann Collection. The instru- 
ments (from Wisconsin during 1946) include several medicine rattles, types of flutes, several 
Winnebago and Sioux drums, and a Sioux medicine whistle from the wing bone of an eagle as 
used by Mrs. James Hawkins (Sweet Grass) in the recordings of the Sun Dance songs. 
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The friendship was formed early in childhood and each vowed to die for the 
other if necessary. . . . The song tells of the loss of one friend and the medi- 
tation of the survivor.”’ 


My friend: when the days are ending, 

the sun is setting in the western horizon. 
The sky turn scarlet red. 

My heart goes out to you, and wonders 

if the time that has been will ever be again. 


The imagery and native allusion is very subtle, the fine poetry is both suc- 
cinct and picturesque. These examples of expressiveness cannot be para- 
phrased in our own language. As in the case of Oriental poetry, the charm 
vanishes in translation. The Indian words to such a melody as the ‘‘Friend’s 
Song” are few and even the short sentences in Albert Yellow Thunder’s 
translation, above, are an elaboration far beyond the original context. 

The songs of the ‘“‘Buffalo Feast Dance’’ and the songs of the Winnebago 
“Moccasin Game’’ were also recorded from Albert Yellow Thunder. These 
were good examples of a religious and a social song cycle. In his own words 
(also on the recording) we note that the chief has described the ‘‘relationship 
of animal and human life’ and that the ‘Buffalo Feast’ songs relate the co- 
operation inherent in this relationship. ‘It is understood that one must be 
sacrificed that the other may survive. In prayer to the Great Mystery they 
make these sentiments known.” 

Valuable Winnebago songs of the old Medicine Society were recorded from 
both Sam Carley (Blow Snake), age 78, and John Bearskin (Walking in Day- 
light), age 65. The latter used a small water-drum. Sam Carley sang the pre- 
liminary song and the songs of the Medicine Lodge initiation. 

The songs tell of the man who was an outstanding doctor and was sent for 
from long distances for his professional services. Yellow Thunder (acting as 
informant) states that the ‘“‘Medicine Lodge, having its degrees, deals with 
spiritual as well as physical matters” and the songs recorded by Sam Carley 
(whose maternal grandmother was also of this profession) contained these 
words: 

You have talked about me, 

but upon this earth I stand 
with a clear conscience 

with my eyes upon the Creator. 


During the song the medicine doctor tells how ‘‘that herb was created by the 
Creator for that particular disease while he prepares the medicine.’’ Each 
medicine man has his own personal songs which he sings for healing, and such 
a celebration lasts four days and four nights. Each degree contains enought 
songs for the singer to sing all night. 

The songs of the Native American Church were recorded by John Bearskin 
and Lawrence Hawkins (Fire Shaker), Oglala Sioux, age 32. These songs are 
a strange mixture of Christianity and the old Indian ways and beliefs, to- 
gether with other ideas—an indescribable combination that is frowned upon 
by members of the old Medicine Society or by the members of the Unique 
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Baptist Church of Wisconsin. However, the words and music of these Peyote 
Society songs’ resemble both the old Indian melodies (with drum and rattle) 
and Christian hymns: 


Jesus is the only way. 
God, have pity on me. I am a sinner. I'll repent my sin. 
Jesus made a road for you. You will be saved.® 


Examples of group singing among theWinnebago Indians were preserved 
in the recordings of Sanborn White Eagle (Walking Blue Sky) who led a 
group of singers including Sam Carley, Susie Red Horn (Bringing Home the 
Prisoners), age 80, Marie White Eagle (Storm Walking Woman), and Marie 
Sheyka (Proud Woman). These recordings were good examples of the “en- 
trance of women’s voices” in American Indian songs. Frances Densmore de- 
scribes it as ‘‘women who enter the song after the men begin and sing alone 
at the close, their shrill voices trailing off in unison as the song finishes,’”” 

Both John Bearskin and Sam Carley recorded examples of flute melodies 
and the instruments were retained by the writer for his collection. One of 
Bearskin’s flutes was made from an eighteen-inch gun barrel. Yellow Thunder 
explained the flute melody and song of Sam Carley as follows: ‘‘This is the 
story of an unfaithful woman whose husband died. She wept, but it was not 
heartfelt. For while she was weeping her new lover was playing this flute 
melody to her from a nearby cliff.’’ Carley’s flute was of red cedar. 

Perhaps the oldest Sioux songs recorded by the writer in Wisconsin were 
those connected with the Sun Dance, sung by James Hawkins and his wife, 
with drum and whistle accompaniment. The significant text contained words 
which Hawkins translated as he described the time when the Oglala-Sioux 
danced from the rising of the sun until sunset, when two gashes were cut in 
the breast and a cord of sinew fastened to a stick was tied through the gashes, 
and how they danced looking at the sun all day without water.® 


Wa kan tan ka on si. maly e yo (God have pity on me). 
Ya ti wan leche lo (You have home over there where God is). 


This act was done in fulfilment of vows made in time of distress or danger. 
The ceremony (regarded as one of “rebirth and reanimation’’) represented to 
the Indian the deepest religious feeling. 

Margaret Eagle (Laughing Eyes) from the Zuni Pueblo of New Mexico, 
recorded twelve songs—the cycle of ‘‘Rain Songs,” the ‘‘Corn-Grinding 
Songs,”’ and two Zuni lullabies being most notable. The opening song of the 


5 Information about this society is mentioned in articles by Frances Densmore in the 
American Anthropologist for March, 1938, and March, 1941, and is referred to in her unpub- 
lished manuscripts on Winnebago Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian In- 
stitution). 

6 Partial English text of eight songs of the Native American Church as recorded by Bear- 
skin and young Hawkins. 

7 Letter to the writer in 1942. 

8 The last Sun Dance was held in 1878 when it was prohibited by the government. For a 
description of these songs for the ceremony see Frances Densmore, Teton Sioux Music (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Bulletin 61, Washington, D. C., 1918). 
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“Rain Dance’’ contained the following words which Margaret Eagle trans- 


lated : 
Oh, poor me! Maybe this time I will raise more corn. 
Dancers and Rain Gods will come. 
They will sing their sacred songs to rock the whole world to sleep. 
Then I will raise corn. That is what I plan. 
This is what the children of the earth wished. 


Oh, look! A cloud is appearing over there. 

The Rain Gods have poured water down in my field. 

Now I can sing and dance because the rain and my crops 
have brought me happiness.® 


In several Zuni examples, Margaret Eagle was joined by her ten year old 
niece, Phyllis Lewis, who knew most of the dance songs. Several Zuni- 
Comanche pleasure songs were among this collection. 

James Paytiamo (Flaming Arrow), a silversmith from the Acoma Pueblo, 
recorded the ‘‘Buffalo Dance” songs of the Acoma as well as the Shoshone, 
together with an Acoma Wedding Song and some Hopi and Navaho examples. 
Margaret Eagle also recorded several songs from the ‘‘Navaho Night Chant.” 

In the fall of 1946, twenty-eight examples of Indian songs were selected 
from the ninety collected in Wisconsin the previous summer, and have been 
made available in pressings to circulate to schools and other groups interested 
in studying this material. The writer also prepared a booklet including de- 
scription of the songs, together with photographs of the singers represented 
in the collection.° 


New York City 


’ Dee sho ma ah tsa. 
Hon qut chims ho me yah un nah 
Do nun el ah we nah yam hish da nah dah ah ka, 
hom un eu lo nah dath nah. 
Ah da yah ko ah ki, ho me ya un nah. 
Ho mo la un nah, do wah she non un da 
yah yub goo nah ah chee la ey ya ne quah. (etc.) 


From the manuscript of Margaret Eagle, who wrote out the words and translation of all re- 


corded Zuni songs. 
10 This album is released by Disc Records (No. 161) and includes six 10-inch recordings. It 
is one of a new Ethnic series entitled ‘World Folkways on Records.” 











THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEO-CULTURE! 


(Correlated Research in Archaeology, History of Religions, and F olklore) 


I. An International Institute of Archaeo-Culture is hereby created as a section of 
the Centre International de Synthése. This institute shall have branches in various 
countries. Its aim shall be to correlate research in archaeology, history of religions, 
and folklore, to promote and help international co-operation in those fields by multi- 
plying contacts between specialists, by disseminating information about the develop- 
ment of better research methods, by encouraging the putting into practice of these 
methods, and by inviting and helping eventually every country to develop tools for 
comparative research of an international character. 

Archaeology is interpreted as embracing prehistory, protohistory, and historical 
archaeology, the Oriental and Asiatic aspects of which may constitute the object of a 
special organization independent for that reason from the activities of the Institute. 
Folklore is interpreted as embracing the various phases of traditional folk culture, 
material, social, and spiritual. Archaeo-culture is interpreted as the systematic cor- 
relation of these two disciplines with the history of religions. 

2. The International Institute of Archaeo-Culture can receive the official recogni- 
tion and the support of uNEsco. Its permanent office shall be located at the Centre 
International de Synthése, and its permanent Secretariat may be established at the 
headquarters of UNESCO. The permanent secretary of the Institute can be one of the 
general secretaries of the Centre International de Synthése. The members of the 
“Comité pour la Science’’ (of the Centre International de Synthése) shall be the 
president of the latest congress of the International Institute of Archaeo-Culture, 
and that one among the vice-presidents of the congress who is appointed to succeed 
the president at the following congress. The Director and the Councillor of the 
Humanistic Studies of UNESCO can, ex officio, become members of the above men- 
tioned committee of the Centre International de Synthése. 

3. In each country, scientific institutions and organizations interested in the aims 
of the International Institute of Archaeo-Culture shall agree among themselves to es- 
tablish a national co-ordinating office in a scientific institution already in existence, 
where it will have at its disposal the necessary quarters to enable it to co-operate in 
the elaboration and the use of research tools of an international character, such as 
indexed files, atlases, dictionaries of technical terms. The expenses of this national 
co-ordinating office shall be borne by those institutions and organizations of that 
country which have co-operated in its creation. National co-ordinating offices may 
eventually receive financial assistance from UNESCO. This assistance may be strictly 
limited and assigned to the carrying out of a particular scientific project. 

4. The International Institute of Archaeo-Culture shall hold every two years a 
general congress. At least one congress out of three shall be held in Paris. Inter- 
national conferences devoted to more restricted subjects may be held more fre- 
quently. 

5. Each congress shall elect a Board composed of a President and four Vice- 
Presidents. One of the Vice-Presidents shall be appointed First Vice-President and 
shall automatically succeed the President at the next congress. 


1 These by-laws of the International Institute of Archaeo-Culture have been translated by 
Joseph M. Carriére, President of the American Folklore Society, from the official French text 
at the request of M. André Varagnac, General Secretary of the Institute. As American students 
of folklore and anthropology know, M. Varagnac is Conservateur of the Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales at Saint-Germain-en-Laye and President of Société Frangaise de Folklore. 
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The Board shall be assisted by the permanent secretary. Its members shall organize 
the congress and plan the programme of the next one. Between congresses, the busi- 
ness of the Institute shall be attended to by the permanent secretary under the super- 
vision of a special commission of the ‘Comité pour la Science” of the Centre Inter- 
national de Synthése, comprising the Director and the Assistant Director of that 
organization, the President and the First Vice-President of the last congress, and 
eventually the Director of uNEsco and the Councillor of the Humanistic Studies of 
unEscO. The commission may also include two members of the Administrative 
Committee of the Centre International de Synthése, appointed by the Director of 
that organization. The latter shall be president of the above mentioned Board and 
shall also, should the occasion arise, cast a deciding vote in the case of an equal dis- 
tribution of ballots. 

The above mentioned Board shall appoint the permanent secretary, and eventually 
two assistant secretaries to be paid by UNEsco. It shall be assisted by an Advisory 
Committee of forty qualified specialists appointed by each congress and equitably 
distributed between the countries which are represented in the International In- 
stitute of Archaeo-Culture. The members of this committee may attend the meetings 
of the Board and take part in its deliberations in an advisory capacity. They shall be 
informed by mail of the agenda and the deliberations held. They may likewise send 
suggestions which must be communicated to the Board at the first meeting after their 
reception. 

6. Each national co-ordinating office shall bear the expenses of the delegates 
whom it sends to the congress. The expenses involved with the holding of a congress 
shall be borne by the country where the said meeting is held, and eventually by 
UNESCO. 

7. The primary function of the permanent secretariat shall be to promote the 
creation of the national co-ordinating offices and help them in carrying out their 
activities. It shall prepare a general report and a preliminary draft of resolutions. It 
can assist the Secretariat of UNESCO in an advisory capacity. It shall serve as a co- 
ordinating agency between the national offices in connection with the elaboration 
and the permanent development of the international indexed file, of which at least 
one copy must exist in every member country in accordance with the regulations 
governing this project. It shall also take the necessary steps to further the steady 
progress of the other scientific projects of an international character agreed upon by 
the congress. It will be therefore an agency of co-ordination and not of centralization. 
It shall take, between congresses, whatever action which may be expedient to remove 
obstacles hampering scientific co-operation within the sphere of action of the Inter- 
national Institute of Archaeo-Culture. 

CENTRE INTERNATIONAL DE SYNTHESE 
12 rue Colbert, Paris, April 16, 1947 








PLAN FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION FOR 
THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FOLKLORE 


By M. ANDRE VARAGNAC 
Conservateur au Musée des Antiquités Nationales, Président de la 
Société Frangaise de Folklore 


Reasons for such a project 


1. Between the two World Wars the countries of Western Europe witnessed the 
final phase of the disappearance of the principal ceremonies associated with their 
folk culture. The most urgent task was therefore to collect data on the most extensive 
scale possible. This task required research organizations of a national character. In- 
ternational co-operation was not a prime necessity, a factor which accounts for its 
feeble manifestations during that period. 

2. Today the retrogressive character of folk traditions is so marked in many 
countries that folklore studies will soon be checked if they are confined merely to 
the collecting of data. It is essential that this work be supplemented by the analysis 
and the synthesis of the materials already collected. This new task will necessitate 
the initiation of research in comparative folklore making use of data gathered in 
various countries. Each country must therefore have at its disposal large classified 
collections of foreign data. This means that there should be constituted everywhere 
an international file of documents describing folklore data. 


Difficulties created by Post-War Conditions 


3. Most countries possess rather rich libraries of oral literature of every country. 
The same is not at all true of other categories or types of folklore data, such as de- 
scriptions of popular ceremonies, superstitions, popular medicine, mythical tradi- 
tions, religious folklore, games, the techniques of popular crafts, folk architecture, 
and all other aspects of material civilization. In view of the present difficulties of the 
publishing trade and the lack of funds which affects the majority of national institu- 
tions devoted to the study of folklore, it is impossible to count on a sufficient number 
of printed publications in which one could obtain rapidly that documentation in all 
countries. Moreover, even if conditions affecting the printing of books and periodicals 
should become normal again, transfers of money would still make subscriptions to 
foreign periodicals and the purchase of foreign books very difficult. The problem is 
therefore to make available to every country publications describing folklore data 
from all parts of the world, without any transfers of funds and without the use of the 
printing press. 


Plan for an international publication by mimeographing 


4. These difficulties can be overcome if the international file referred to above 
consists of sheets of typewriter paper size mimeographed simultaneously in the 
various countries, then exchanged between them without any transfer of funds, the 
financing of the work in each country consisting of subscriptions to the complete 
international edition of the publication. To this end, we suggest the following meas- 
ures: 

5. In each country, a national co-ordinating office of the publication would be 
entrusted with that work. Every year, an international meeting would be held to 
choose by common consent a limited number of subjects to which most of the docu- 
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ments contained in the international publication (let us say, 75 per cent) should be 
devoted; the choice of the rest of the materials (let us say, 25 per cent) would be left 
to the discretion of each national co-ordinating office. This program having been 
agreed upon, each national co-ordinating office would choose texts which are useful 
for research of a comparative character, materials which are unpublished or rare, 
that is to say not easily available even in public libraries. Each text would be re- 
produced on one or several mimeographed sheets. No sheet or series of sheets would 
ever contain more than one text. In this way, the various descriptions relating to 
different sectors of folklore studies could be filed like so many entries in loose-leaf 
bindings. It would not be necessary to impose a standard international classification; 
each subscriber would file the documents according to the needs of his own work. 

6. To insure an equitable distribution of the work between national co-ordinating 
offices as well as a fair reciprocity, the number of sheets to be mimeographed would 
be decided by international agreement. A maximum number of subscribers per 
country would also be determined. Moreover, the exchanges between countries would 
be subject to the following regulation: As soon as a national co-ordinating office 
would have finished the mimeographing with which it has been entrusted, it would 
notify an international secretariat. The latter, on its part, would inform that national 
co-ordinating office of the number of countries which have completed the preparation 
of their stencils. This would enable it to run the necessary number of copies, while 
keeping its stencils in reserve should additional copies be needed. Any country having 
completed its share of the work would be entitled to receive the materials which would 
have been mimeographed in the other countries. In this way the exchanges would be 
simultaneous and no country would receive any materials without giving some in 
exchange. 

7. The following question could also be studied: the preparation on the duplicating 
machine of outline drawings reproducing folklore objects as well as archaeological 
objects uf interest to folklorists, so as to facilitate their comparison between the 
museums of the various countries; archaeological objects of interest to folklorists are 
usually neglected by art publications. 

(Translated by Joseph M. Carriére) 
Centre International de Synthése, 
12, rue Colbert, Paris (2°) 





NOTES 


SUBSTITUTING FOR THE OFF Ox:—The incongruous situation created by the sub. 
stitution of a man for one of the members of an ox team formed the basis of a type 
of oral humorous yarn during the pioneer age. Three stories of this type that I have 
found here in Southern Illinois belong to the tradition of oral humor, although two of 
them have been recorded in county histories dating back to the early 1880's. The 
third story of the group is rooted in the oral tradition of the Possum Trot area in 
western Saline County where it was still part of the local store of yarns as recently 
as the early 1900's, a period close enough to the ox-team age to enable local people 
to appreciate the humor of the story. Like most other pioneer yarns, this one is no 
longer on the active list. Recent inquiry, however, has revealed that the story is still 
remembered by local residents. 

With the exception of locality, names of characters, and a few minor details, the 
three Southern Illinois versions of the story are identical. As recorded in The History 
of Effingham County (Chicago, 1883), the story runs as follows: 


John I. Brockett vows and declares that when he was a good sized lout of a boy, their ex- 
tremity in the line of bull calves was so great that he conceived the happy expedient of yoking 
himself up with the only one his family possessed. The idea was no sooner conceived than it was 
executed, with a younger brother to drive. But John made such a sorry-looking calf that his 
mate refused to pull, and wheeled his rump around and turned the yoke, and thus they stood 
with their heads in opposite directions .... John had heard of tying oxen’s tails together to 
keep them from turning the yoke. So he got a cob and gathered it up in the seat of his leather 
breeches, and tied the rope fast below the knot formed by the cob, and this was securely tied 
to the calf’s tail, and the difficulty was overcome and the team rehitched to the “lizzard.” 
The calf again tried to thrust himself around and turn the yoke. He pulled till John’s suspenders 
“popped,”’ and his leather breeches stretched out until they were as long and slim as the calf’s 
tail, when John ordered his brother to give them the gad. The bull calf looked at John, its mate, 
and bellowed and plunged and pulled its tail nearly off, and finally, in agony and fright, it ran 
off at full speed, John doing his best to keep up, and check the calf, and keep his neck from being 
broken. Over the brush, the briars, logs and everything pell-mell, the frightened calf bellowing, 
and now worse frightened John roaring at his mother, as the runaways approached the house. 
“Here we come, d—m our fool souls! stop us! we’re running away.” 


A Jefferson County version of the story makes one Buck Casey the central char- 
acter. This version is preserved in Perrin’s History of Jefferson County (Chicago, 
1883), and, at that date, was already earmarked as a traditional yarn. Buck was the 
son of a “settler,’’ and he yoked himself with the only bull calf ‘‘the family possessed, 
for the purpose of hauling wood from the adjacent forest.’’ Buck’s younger brother 
Abram did the driving, and, as the runaways approached the house, Buck yelled: 
‘Here we come, head us off, pop, damn our fool souls, we are running away.” The 
hero of the Saline County oral version of this story was also called Buck; he was 
identified as the son of a family that occupied a local log house which was still stand- 
ing in the first years of the present century. This version of the story corresponds in 
every way with those above except a slight variation in what Buck yelled as he and 
his mate came plunging past the home cabin. He said, “‘Stop us, dod dammit; we're 
runnin’ away.” 

How widely dispersed this story was in the earlier period of our history is now 
difficult to determine. The three versions mentioned above happen to be spaced over 
a territory ranging something more than a hundred miles from north to south. The 
fact that two of them made local histories in the same year (1883) probably indicates 
that they were rather well known local stories at that date. About a dozen years ago 
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[heard a story of this type told by a native in east Tennessee. Since there were still 
a few ox teams about, the story had retained, perhaps, an element of authenticity 
there that it had lost in other places. In this version of the story, a man named Buck 
had substituted himself for an ox that had balked, and his wife, who was doing the 
driving, interpreted his order to give them the gad literally by applying the whip 
to the back of Buck himself. Thereupon, the exasperated husband is said to have 
yelled: ‘Dod dammit, don’t hit me, hit him; I'll pull.’’ Humorous stories based on 
the substitution of man or woman for beast of burden have, of course, not only been 
widely used in the past but still make their appearance from time to time. 

The humor of pioneer stories of this sort, like that of many other frontier stories, 
seems to have been enhanced by the discomfort and even bodily danger of the princi- 
pal character. The fact that John or Buck in the foregoing tales stood in grave danger 
of losing his life did not detract from the humor of the situation. John J. Callison in 
his Bill Jones of Paradise Valley (1914) relates a story of this sort in which a man tied 
acow’s tail to his boot strap to prevent ‘‘switching” during the milking process. The 
cow took fright and ran off, the man of necessity going along, sometimes on his feet, 
sometimes on the ground. Like the characters mentioned in the stories above, he 
gave forth with a suitable exclamation: ‘‘Head her off and don’t let her get into the 
brush.”” While the victim was thus jounced about the barnlot, in imminent danger of 
bodily injury, ‘‘the rest of the family were laughing to beat the band.” Situations of 
this type are still standard comic material, particularly in certain types of motion 
pictures and in stories in the oral tradition. 

Our stories also have in common with frontier humor in general the characteristic 
of authenticity, or, at least, an effort on the part of the storyteller to give his yarn 
the illusion of authenticity. Thus, in each instance the central figure is associated with 
a local person in a local setting. To this we may add as further realistic detail the 
annoying tendency of unbroken oxen to ‘‘turn the yoke” and the reference to the 
leather breeches, the latter being the source of a number of humorous stories in their 
own right. The actual incident of the boy yoking himself with the calf was not too 
improbable and may actually have happened. It was out of such raw material that 
many a local yarn grew and passed along from one locality to another and from one 
generation to another. 

JESsE W. Harris 
Southern Illinots University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


TuE Kansas Boys:—My mother, Catherine Emma Wiggins, copied out the follow- 
ing song in the winter of 1886-1887, when she was herself living in a sod-house in 
Sheridan Co., northwest Kansas, and enclosed it in a letter to her older brother, 
David Lincoln, who was working in Coin, Page Co., southwestern Iowa. She was 
then thirteen years old. 


Kansas Song' 


1. Come all ye pretty 
And listen to my noise 


' Other versions are to be found in Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag (New York, 1927) 
P. 129, and in John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs (New York, 1910), pp. 108-109, and H. M. Belden, 
Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. 15, No. 1, 1940) p. 261, in which the ‘Mississippi girls” are warned against the 
“Texian boys”; “The Cheyenne Boys” includes only the first part of ‘Kansas Boys,” see Louise 
Pound, American Ballads and Songs (New York, 1922), pp. 175-176. A recorded version ap- 
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And don’t fall in love 

With the Kansas boys 

For if you do 

your fortune it will be 
Jonney cake and antelope’s 
All you'll see 


2. They'll take you out 
On the black jack hills 
They’ll take you there 
So much against your will 
They’ll take you there to 
Perish on the plains 
That’s just the way with 
The Kansas Range. 


3. Some have Shantys 3- Some have shantys with 
Withe [sic] thick Sod walls Hewed log walls 
One little window and With no window in it at all 
That very small Lime stone chimney 
Sod for the cimney [sic] boards boards for the door 
For thedoor / Sod for the roof Clab board roof and 
And dirt for the floor. A punchen [sic] floor. 


4. When they go courting 
They take along a chair 
The first thing they say is 
“Daddy killed a bear”’ 
The next thing they say 
Before setting down 
‘Madam is your Jonney cake 
baking brown” 


5. When they go to farming 
Don’t you be alarmed 
For in June they plant their corn 
The way they tend it 
I'll tell you how 
Broncho poney and a 
Grasshopper plow 





pears in “The old Chisholm Trail” (Keynote 104). It will be observed that fwo stanzas are 
numbered 3, and that these stanzas, each describing the ‘‘Shantys”’ of the ‘Kansas Boys,” while 
similar in pattern are contradictory as to the materials employed. The second of these stanzas, 
with its references to ‘Hewed log walls,” ‘‘Clab board roof and/A punchen floor,” evidently be- 
longs to an earlier version of the song, in which the girls of a more settled community are warned 
against the “boys” of some frontier which, nevertheless, belonged to a wooded region east of 
the Great Plains. The song was brought to the treeless Great Plains frontier of the 1880's, re- 
christened “The Kansas Boys,” and revised to bring it more into tune with the actualities of the 
current situation—‘‘thick Sod walls” being substituted for “‘Hewed log walls,” for example— 
but there are carry-overs from an earlier frontier and an earlier version in the references to 
“black jack hills,” bears, etc., and in one case an entire stanza from an earlier version survives 
side-by-side with, or as an alternative to, a revised stanza. 
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6. When they go to church 
The clothes that are worn is 
An old grey coat all 
Tattered and torn 
An old white hat 
More rim than crown 
Pair cotton socks they 
were [sic] the year round 


7. When they go to milk they 
Milk in a gourd / drain 
It in the corner and cover 
It with a board 
Some have plenty—some have none 
Thats just the way with 
The Kansas Run. 


Sing this to any tune you can. 
This is just like the Kansas boys. 


KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 


Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A SnaKE Story FROM WEST VIRGINIA:—(This snake story was given to me by 
Dr. Rex Ford, Department of Physics, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, who had it from Uncle Jeff Workman.) 

Uncle Jeff Workman, started out in a country parish, and got to be a bishop. His 
first church was in a small village, where there was a notorious liar, who “‘stretched 
the blanket’ a great deal. He belonged to Uncle Jeff's church. The men would get 
the old fellow to telling tall tales (when the preacher was there) and say to the 
preacher, ‘‘Why don’t you church this fellow?” The first day when Uncle Jeff came 
in, they got the old fellow started and he told more or less of the following—in sub- 
stance, at least. 

One evening, when he was a boy, they (his folks) sent him down after the cows. 
All of a sudden, a big blacksnake crossed his path and ran into a brush heap. He got 
on the brush heap and stomped, thinking the snake would run out. No snake. He 
got a long pole and punched. No snake. Then he said, “‘I’ll bet I get you out of there.” 

He took a match and lit the brush heap, and burned it to the ground. Still no snake. 
He thought maybe it had gone down a hole, and got a long pole and stirred around 
in the ashes. He found a red hot coil, and when he touched it with the pole, it slithered 
down the hill and across a little brook. When it came to the stream of water, it 
swished in, and the steam just rolled up, ‘“‘Shhhhhh------ . 

RutH Ann Musick 
Fremont, State College, 
Fremont, West Virginia 





NEWS NOTES 


CuicaGo Fo_kK-LorE Society PrizE:—The annual Chicago Folk-Lore Society 
Prize for 1946 has been awarded to Richard M. Dorson, of Michigan State College, 
for his book, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, published in 1946 by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Winners of this coveted prize from its inception in 1928 to 1943 are 
listed in the July-September, 1943, number of the Journal (Vol. 56, pp. 169-170), 
Awards since that time have been made to Levette J. Davidson (1944), Erminie W. 
Voegelin (1945), Samuel P. Bayard (1946), and Richard M. Dorson (1947). 


New Mexico FoLkLore SocrEty:—The second annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Folklore Society was held at Santa Fe on June 28, 1947 at the invitation of 
the Santa Fe Group and La Sociedad Folklorica. At the first session, which featured 
the theme, ‘‘Folklore in the Modern World,” Willard Hoagland and Sylvanus Gris- 
wold Morley, Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, responded with greetings and 
remarks preliminary to a lecture by Ralph Steele Boggs, Visiting Professor at the 
University of New Mexico (Summer Session), ‘‘Folklore and Folklorists.’’ Other 
papers given throughout the session included: ‘‘Navajo Creation Myth,” Beatrice 
Chauvenet; “Papago Creation Myth, and Comparisons,” Ruth Underhill; “New 
Mexico Buffalo Hunter’s Tale,” Ina Sizer Cassidy; ‘‘Spanish Folk Tales: Maria 
Sena,” Lolita Huning Poller. A program of folk songs and folk dances completed the 
program. At the business meeting new officers were elected, as follows: Ina Sizer 
Cassidy, Santa Fe, President; Quincy Burris, Las Vegas, First Vice-President; Ben- 
jamin Keller, Socorro, Second Vice-President; E. W. Tedlock, University of New 
Mexico, Secretary-Treasurer; T. M. Pearce, University of New Mexico, Editor. The 
first annual volume of the society, the New Mexico Folklore Record, made its appear- 
ance in mimeographed form early in July. In it the editor announced plans for a 
printed memorial volume. As an affiliate of the American Folklore Society, The New 
Mexico group is able to announce a combination subscription price of $5.00 for the 
publications of both societies. 


East EuROPEAN ABSTRACTS:—The publication of an annual volume of abstracts 
of East European publications in the social sciences, and including publications in 
folklore and linguistics, is now being contemplated at Indiana University. Thomas 
A. Sebeok, Indiana University, who will edit the projected East European Abstracts, 
solicits communications from specialists in the various social sciences. 


ILLINOIS FOLKLORE:—Another regional folklore journal has made its appearance 
with the publication in October of the first number of Illinois Folklore, an attractive 
quarterly published by the Illinois Folklore Society. Jesse W. Harris is Editor. 
Subscriptions ($1.00 per year) should be sent to Tina M. Goodwin, Secretary, 409 
West Monroe Street, Carbondale, Illinois. 


NATIONAL FoLK FEsTIVAL:—The thirteenth annual National Folk Festival was 
held in the Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, May 21-24, with 
participating groups from all parts of America. As in other years, products of old 
world folk cultures were featured side by side with native American popular tradi- 
tions. A Citizens’ Sponsoring Committee assisted Sarah Gertrude Knott, Director, 
and M. J. Pickering, Business Manager, in staging the Festival which was one of the 
most successful ever held. 
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EpotH:—Edoth (‘Communities’), Quarterly of the Palestine Institute of Folklore 
and Ethnology, announces through its editor, Dr. Raphael Patai, the publication of 
English translations of articles in Hebrew, beginning with Vol. 3, October, 1947. 
Although the journal will be doubled in size, subscriptions remain at $6.00 per year. 
Orders should be sent to headquarters of the Institute, 34 David Street, Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 


CoLORADO FOLKLORE SocrEty:—At the Western Folklore Conference in Denver 
on July 11 organization of the Colorado Folklore Society was effected, with the fol- 
lowing temporary officers slated to head the group: Levette J. Davidson, Denver, 
President; Carolina Bancroft, Denver, First Vice-President; Mrs. Frank Mechau, 
Redstone, Second Vice-President; Marjorie M. Kimmerle, Boulder, Executive Secre- 
tary; Omer C. Stewart, Boulder, Treasurer. Other vice-presidents will be appointed 
to represent various parts of the state and local branch organizations of the Society 
will be established. 


PERSONALIA :—Professor Archer Taylor, of the University of California, Berkeley, 
was recently elected a foreign member of the Finnish Academy of Sciences in token 
of his outstanding contributions in the fields of folklore and the Germanic languages. 

While Professor Stith Thompson was touring South America this spring in the 
interest of folklore, announcement was made at Indiana University of his election 
to membership in the American Philosophical Society for distinguished service in the 
furtherance of studies in folklore and popular literature. 

In April Professor J. M. Carriére, President of the American Folklore Society, was 
named a member of the Comité Provisoire of the International Institute of Archaeo- 
Culture, the purposes of which are set forth in a report published in the current num- 
ber of the Journal. Because of other duties Professor Carriére was unable to accept 
the Institute’s invitation to attend the International Folklore Conference held in 
Paris in July. 


BADGER STATE FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Badger State Folklore Society was in- 
corporated in March by Jack Curvin, Clifford Lord, Helene Stratman-Thomas, John 
Jenkins, and Robert E. Gard. The Board of Directors of the State Historical Society 
voted affiliation for the new organization and invited it to hold its first meeting with 
the Historical Society at Manitowoc, August 21-23. Considerable interest in Wiscon- 
sin folklore has been aroused by the series of radio programs, ‘‘Wisconsin Yarns,” 
initiated and directed by Robert E. Gard, Director of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
at the University of Wisconsin. These radio dramas which have been presented weekly 
since January, 1946, are based on historical traditions, popular legends, and ballads 
belonging to Wisconsin lore. —R. M. D. 


Firty-Nintu ANNUAL MEETING:—The Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society will be held Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 29th and 3oth at the 
Hotel Tuller in Detroit. The meetings, which are held in conjunction with those of 
the Modern Language Association of America, begin with a meeting of the Council 
at 9:30 A.M. on Dec. 29th, run through Monday afternoon (2 P.M.) and evening, 
and conclude with a meeting Tuesday morning (10 A.M.), so that AFS members 
can attend the Popular Literature section of the MLA, Tuesday afternoon. Dr. Louis 
C. Jones, Director of the New York Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York, 
is chairman of the Program Committee, and papers and other features on the pro- 
gram should be submitted to him without delay. Business matters to come before 
the Society should be communicated to Professor MacEdward Leach, Secretary, 
American Folklore Society, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Winged Serpent. An Anthology of American Indian Prose and Poetry. By 
Margot Astrov. (New York: The John Day Company, 1946. Pp. ix+366. $3.50.) 


Mrs. Astrov’s well planned and attractive anthology is a work which goes far in 
filling a definite need for a one-volume comprehensive collection of American Indian 
oral compositional forms. The primary sources used for the work are mainly ethno- 
graphic reports, and the selections are presented with culture areas in mind. Each 
item carries a footnote giving the source of the composition and, in most cases, some 
explanatory comments. Three bibliographies and an index are included at the end of 
the volume. 

Besides songs and tales, which are the two most extensively used forms of composi- 
tion in native America, Mrs. Astrov includes in her work such lesser known and less 
studied forms as prayers, formulas, speeches, excerpts from ceremonies, prophecies, 
and even an example of a letter (Maya, 1567). To have made the collection even more 
complete, a few examples of puns, proverbs, and riddles might also have been given. 
Although these forms are rare in native America, neither seem to have been entirely 
absent, as it was once thought they were. Nor are there any comments by Mrs. Astrov 
on the moot point as to whether or not drama, in its true form, exists in any American 
Indian groups. But these are minor omissions, and are counterbalanced by the in- 
clusion of excerpts from autobiographies, a type of material which ordinarily one 
would not expect to find in such an anthology. While autobiographies are not a native 
form in the same sense that tales and songs are, their place in this anthology seems 
justified. The autobiographical excerpts all include statements by individual Indians 
on the effect that contact with White culture has had on the specific individual's 
daily life and on his creative and intellectual efforts. In this way, living Indians speak 
for the unknown authors of all the songs, tales, and other selections in the anthology. 
What the Indians have to say about themselves and their reactions quickens the 
anthology as a whole, and divests it of any sentimental antiquarian tinge. 

North American sources furnish the bulk of the material for the collection. Some 
230 pages are devoted to North American and Eskimo selections, 44 pages to Mexi- 
can, Central American and Peruvian ones. Inclusion of the Creation story of the 
Uitoto (a Colombian tribe, as Mrs. Astrov notes) in the Mexican section is the only 
major oversight of this kind in the volume, although some anthropologists may also 
wonder whether the Nez Percé and Coeur d’ Alene can justifiably be considered as 
representative of the Basin area (Section One). 

Of the North American sources used for the anthology, the majority are from 
monographic reports by distinguished anthropologists—Boas, Lowie, Michelson, 
Spier, Benedict, Bunzel, Wissler, Steward, Spinden, Underhill, Densmore, to men- 
tion only a few of the well-known names which appear in the footnote citations. For 
a volume such as this it might have been advisable to have included less North 
American material recorded directly in English, and more from close translations of 
texts. This suggestion would hold especially for the song selections. Given fairly 
literal translations, the reader has the opportunity to note certain stylistic devices— 
for example, use of meaningless vocables and archaic or untranslatable words in 
songs, or use of the quotative and formal beginnings and endings in tales. One is 
inclined to agree with Mrs. Astrov on many points she mentions in her discussion of 
the difficulties involved in translation (Introduction, pp. 4-10), but as she herself 
says (p. 11), there are certain stylistic features which are observable in translation. 
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It follows, then, that the more direct and closely controlled the translation is, the 
better the opportunity to observe some of these features. The songs reproduced by 
Mrs. Astrov give in their totality an erroneous impression of American Indian verse, 
which makes much greater use than is indicated of meaningless vocables to fill out 
measures or to serve as refrains. Often, indeed, an entire song may be composed of 
nothing but vocables; an example of at least one such would not have been amiss in 
the anthology. For an impressive number of songs making profuse use of vocables 
Mrs. Astrov need not have searched far afield; Natalie Curtis’ The Indians’ Book 
contains many such. 

An Introduction (pp. 3-18) and two chapters on ‘“‘The Power of the Word”’ (pp. 
19-52) and ‘‘The Influence of Christianity on the Aboriginal Cultures of America’”’ 
(pp. 52-74) precede the ten sections which form the main part of the book. The two 
chapters are literary and appreciative; the Introduction contains a short discussion 
of the formal characteristics of American Indian poetry (pp. 11-15). In this discus- 
sion Mrs. Astrov quotes from Herbert J. Spinden’s Songs of the Tewa, but ignores 
Nellie Barnes’ study, American Indian Verse,* to which attention might be called as 
one of the few comprehensive siudies on native American poetry. 

Although The Winged Serpent is designed primarily for the general reader, anyone 
giving a college course in American Indian oral literature will immediately realize 
the possibilities which the book holds for use with students. Its arrangement and 
reliability of material, its annotations and bibliographies, and its wide variety of 
content all recommend it. And students, like the general reader, will appreciate it for 
its sympathetic, lively approach to a subject that holds rich possibilities for ex- 
ploration. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Yes and No Stories. A Book of Georgian Folk Tales. By George and Helen Papashvily. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 227. Illustrated by Simon Lissim. 
$2.50.) 

The number of available folk tale texts from Georgia and from communities of 
the Caucasian linguistic family in general is not large. The present collection, nar- 
rated by George and recorded by Helen Papashvily, appears to be an authentic and 
valuable addition to the canon of Georgian (Gruzinian) tales. It contains nineteen 
folktales and one frame story, all in the versions of a single narrator. Thus it is a col- 
lection oriented definitely in terms of the tale reciter, and, supposing a control over 
the exact texts of the versions, it could be employed for comparative statements con- 
cerning the differences among tale versions depending on the narrators who tell 
them. Independent of such interests it contributes new structural features for the 
historic-geographic comparativist. 

The tales are presented in a simple unadorned English, which, one guesses, would 
reflect texts told by George Papashvily in Georgian or which would approximate his 
literal versions told in English. The basis for this conjecture rests immediately on a 
comparison of these tales with Russian, German, and English translations of Georgian 
texts,! 


* Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Humanistic Studies, 2 (1921) IV, 1-63. 
ms In the bibliography of Georgian folk tale materials given below, Nos. 5 and 7-14 are de- 
rived from Dolidze (No. 4) and the rest, except No. 3, from Wardrop (No. 16). Dolidze contains 
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To exemplify structural elements which occur in these versions a number of the 
formulas or loci communes may be quoted. These fall into the following principal 
categories: 1. the frame story convention; 2. induction formulas; 3. closing formulas: 
a. moral application; b. address to the auditor. As for category 2., each tale is in. 
troduced by the formula: ‘There was, there was, and yet there was not... . "2 Ex. 
amples of category 3. follow: 


‘‘If I were in such a party, better than the food, better than the drink, better than the 
songs, would I enjoy hearing a wolf’s conversation.’”* 


“‘So, whenever you eat melted butter, remember it’s easy to be smarter than any- 
body once. But not twice.’”4 


“IT know. I was there, and I had such a good time, I am too tired to tell more of 
their story.’’§ 


“‘Good-by.’’6 


“It matters not how smart you are, 
The world has smarter still by far,’’” 





89 tales taken from the items listed and from the manuscript materials of the Rustaveli Insti- 
tute of the Tbilisi State University. 


. Aghniashvili, Khalkhuri Zghaprebi (Tiflis, 1891). 

2. Bebur B., Gruzinskiia narodnyia skazki [Georgian Folk Tales] (St. Petersburg, 1884). 

3. A. Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen (Jena, 1920 [English version: Caucasian Folk-Tales, tr. 
Lucy Menzies, New York, 1925]). 

4. Nina Dolidze, Gruzinskie skazki [Georgian Folk Tales] (Moscow, 1937). 

5. Drevniaia Gruziia, sbornik Gruzinskogo obshchestva istorii i etnografii (Ancient Georgia 
[Collection of the Georgian Society for History and Ethnography], I, IV, 1909-1915). 

6. Karthuli Kristomatia (Tiflis, 1885). 

7. I. Kipshidze, (two brochures of Megrelian folk tales). 

8. L. G. Lopatinskii (ed.), Sbornik materialov dlia opisaniia mestnostei i plemen Kavkaza 
[Collection of Materials for the Description of the Areas and Tribes of the Caucasus] 
(Tiflis, 1913-1914). 

9. S. Merkvailadze, (two brochures of Imeretian folk tales). 

10. P. Mirinashvili, Skazki [Folk Tales] (Tiflis, 1903). 

11. D. Nogadeli, Adzharskaia narodnaia slovesnost [Adzhar Popular Literature], I (Batumi, 
1936). 

12. T. Razikashvili, Skazki sobrannye v Kakhetii [Folk tales Collected in Kakhetia] (Tiflis, 

1909). 


~ 





23. , Skazki sobrannye v Kartalinii [Folk tales Collected in Kartalinia] (Tiflis, 1909). 

14. Svanskie skazki, v zapisi Svobodnogo Svana [Swan (Suanetian) Folk Tales, collected by 
the ‘Free Swan’’] (Kutais, 1893). 

15. A.A. Tsagareli, Mingrelskie etiudy [Mingrelian Studies] (St. Petersburg, 1880]. 

16. Marjory Wardrop, Georgian Folk Tales (London, 1894). 

2 Cf. Wardrop, p. 109, n. 2. 

*P. 29. 

“PP. a0. 

5 P. 140. 

6 P. 169. 

7P. 187. 
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“Up a hill you push a cart; down a hill it rolls. In this world there is some justice. 
But not enough.””® 


“If you are brave about lions, visit them some time.”’® 


The putative relationship of the narrator to his audience is expressed in some of 
the formulas of category 3 and in explanatory interpolations, here possibly, intended 
for the reader not familiar with matters of Georgian folklore Pantheon and the like. 
In a tale concerning the movements of a particular Georgian demon, the eshmahkie, 
George Papashvily includes the following definitional parenthesis: 


(If by the way you ever meet one, remember this. Catch him and clip his nails short. Then he 
will work as your willing slave until they grow long again, and, ii you are clever, that need 
never be.)!° 


It may perhaps be presumed that a native Georgian audience would not require this 
information; that the mentioning of an eshmahkie would imply the characteristic. 

Another class of testimony concerning this collection which is of especial interest 
relative to a viewpoint on folk literature as analyzable and statable in terms of in- 
formants would comprise whatever statements were obtainable from George Papash- 
vily concerning his attitudes toward the reciting of folktales. He says: 


A story you hear is a letter that comes to you from yesterday. It passes through many hands 
and each one adds his postscript, ‘‘So it was with me, brother.” And when you tell it you send a 
letter to tomorrow, ‘‘How is it there with you?””™ 


In an earlier book by the same authors there is this passage: 


Of course for his turn Cucule always had to repeat what he read in college out of books. They 
don’t have any life to them, those tales. Besides like Dzea Vanno asked him, “If you read out of 
books how you know they're true, those words? You can’t see the man in his eye while he’s 
saying. Maybe they’re all made up.””” 


This volume is published primarily as a popular book. It contains no notes or 
elucidatory comment. One is not informed on how George Papashvily told the tales, 
in what language, under what circumstances; and the nature of the recording and 
editing is not revealed. These are, of course, serious deterrents to scientific use of the 
collection for style studies or for studies of the dynamics of folk tale transmission. 
Even the precise motif structure of the tales as told by George Papashvily remains 
somewhat dubious in the absence of such definite information. But, for more general 
purposes, it is a useful contribution to the folk tale literature of the world. 

W. D. PRESTON 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


*P. 197. 

*P. 227. 

+P. 262. 

4 Dust jacket 2. 

" George and Helen Papashvily, Anything Can Happen (10th ed.; New York, 1945), p. 163. 
This volume also contains (pp. 166-169) a tale told by George Papashvily on the presumed 
discovery of ‘The Place Where the Giants Came Home To Die.” This apparently relates to the 
heroic epic cycles of the Caucasian peoples and possibly specifically to the legendary “‘Narts” . 
whose activities are most fully described in Ossetian folk poetry. For ‘“‘Nart” epic material see 
the section of translations in Dirr and also: Valentina Dynnik,, Skazaniia o nartakh [Legends 
about the Narts] (Moscow, 1944). 
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Changing Configurations in the Social Organization of a Blackfoot Tribe during the 
Reserve Period. By Esther S. Goldfrank. (American Ethnological Society, VIII, 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1945. Pp. vii +73. $2.50.) 


Observations on Northern Blackfoot Kinship. By L. M. Hanks, Jr. and Jane Richard- 
son. (American Ethnological Society, 1X, New York: J. J. Augustin, 1945. Pp. 
v+31. $2.50.) 


Though the first of these studies is defined as one in social change, the emphasis 
seems to be upon ways of making a living. At least the framework of production, 
consumption, ownership of land and livestock is kept constantly before the eyes of 
the reader. We are told that the most important information one Blood Indian 
seeks respecting another is how much he owns in cattle, land, housing, and farming 
equipment. He orients himself in the white man’s world by assuming that the Blood 
male is responsible for the living standard of his now monogamous family. He feels 
a deep obligation to his children, to see them well dressed, relieved of drudgery, and 
married into an economic level equal to, if not superior to, his own. He does not 
regard his responsibility as lessened with the marriage of his children but rather 
increased thereby. At least such is the picture the author presents as her interpretation 
of the Blood Indian of 1939. The aboriginal obsession to be thought well of by his 
fellows seems to be as strong as ever, but it takes on new and somewhat contradictory 
characteristics. The old adage of ‘‘the richest man is he who gives away the most,” 
takes on a new form almost equivalent to the White concept of potential ability to 
be generous with one’s own family, at least. 

However, the author is realistic in recognizing that though every Indian hopes to 
become rich, but few attain that level. 

The period of investigation is about eighty years. These data seem precise enough, 
however, to establish trends. Thus a certain parallelism appears between the eco- 
nomic history among the Whites of the plains region and that of the Blood Indian. 
Yet the Canadian Government exercises more control over the utilization of the 
land of the Indian that it metes out to the White settler who was given a modest 
parcel of public land and told to look out for himself. The Indian was given a less free 
hand. For example a “revolving fund” in cattle was established; a few cows given to 
any Indian who volunteered to take them, with the obligation of returning an equal 
number later. In this way the government maintained a herd from which it could 
make loans to more and more Indians. 

We cannot present the details of the picture because the publication is skillfully 
condensed, but it seems that the care exercised by the Canadian Government suc- 
ceeded in making stock raisers and farmers of many Indians, but was no more suc- 
cessful with the Indians than with the Whites in bringing about the abolition of 
poverty and checking the enrichment of the few. As is the case on all Indian reserva- 
tions, many Blood families still receive rations, and many are paid wages for “‘made- 
work.” 


The author gives due consideration to the aboriginal background. Of the several 
Blackfoot tribes the Blood were regarded as ‘‘black sheep”’ by the fur traders. Henry 
characterized them as ‘always inclined to mischief and murder.”’ The author believes 
that this excessive freedom of action was carried over to reassert itself in inter-tribal 
aggressiveness in grabbing property. However, it is recognized that even before 
buffalo hunting ceased, the newly acquired horse was by no means equally distrib- 
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yted, that the powerful and privileged possessed large herds, whereas many families 
were beggars of mounts, and that a society was founded in which privileges of many 
kinds were bought by the rich by exchanging horses. At present the fixed boundaries 
of the reservation and the concentration of land and livestock ownership is rapidly 
making it difficult for a young Blood to rise above poverty or individual misfortune, 
a situation resulting in frustration and discouragement. Some tendency to make 
desperate appeals to charms and medicine bundles is in evidence; on the other 
hand, collectors for museums and private interests have greatly reduced the supply 
of such objects by paying good cash prices for them. For example, since 1936 several 
beaver bundles, sun dance outfits, several medicine pipes, regalia of the Matoki, and 
old war medicines, have been sold to White collectors. For these there are no satis- 
factory replacements. 

Finally all interpretations of the trends in social and economic adjustment must be 
visualized as under conditions on the reservation, partly paternal, and offering a 
degree of economic security not guaranteed to White citizens of Canada. 

Fortunately for us, while the writer is ever ready to interpret her data, she gives 
most of her space to well chosen statistics and case histories. Thus, the reader can 
reject her assumptions of cause and effect and make his own interpretations. The 
serious reader will wish for more factual data as to the number of households, details 
of income, etc.; but the time allowed for the field work made this impossible. 

His chief difficulty will be the lack of comparable studies among other Indian 
tribes for which previous exhaustive studies of aboriginal cultures were made. Until 
we know what the culture was before life on reservations began, we can do little 
in the way of interpreting what the Indian does upon the reservation. The nearest 
comparable studies are Keesing’s work on the Menomini, a central Algonkin woodland 
culture, and Margaret Mead’s study of the Omaha. But this about exhausts the list. 
There is certainly room for more such factual studies. There has been a great deal of 
talk about the wealth of insight in culture change to be expected from such studies, 
but almost nothing has been done. 

The second paper is a technical study of kinship terminology for the Northern 
Blackfoot reservation. Originally these Blackfoot seem to have been of two rather 
distinct divisions and some other investigators have reported that the reservation 
population still think of themselves as two distinct peoples, coordinate with Piegan 
and Blood. Henry, the first keen observer of these Indians, speaks of them as two 
tribal groups. This may account for some of the variations in terminologies encoun- 
tered by the authors of this paper. On the whole, however, the Piegan and Blood 
data have more in common than with the Northern Blackfoot. 

The writers feel that the breaking down of the old band system by the aggressive 
individualism of these Indians, the power of discipline and control passing to the 
Canadian Government, the decay of the old system of society control, etc., has 
brought changes in kinship terminology, or rather in the functions of such classifica- 
tions. This raises an interesting point, because for the most part formal classification 
has persisted as a linguistic tradition. Readers still interested in kinship phenomena 
should read this paper carefully. The implications are that the last word has not been 
said upon this subject. 


CLARK WISSLER 


American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 24, New York 
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Textiles of Highland Guatemala. By Lila M. O'’Neale. (Publication 567, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C., 1945. Pp. x-+319. 130 illus. $5.00 
paper, $5.50 cloth.) 


As folklorists well know, any folk activity whether intangible, as singing or story- 
telling, or concrete, as weaving or carving, is inextricably entwined with other aspects 
of the cultural life of a people. Textiles of Highland Guatemala, while keeping the 
technical activities which produce native cloth in center focus, has sufficient breadth 
of view to include the human figures, the domestic scene, the trading plaza, the 
village fashions, which ramify the hand-loom industry. 

The book is a notable achievement. Produced by our foremost authority on primi- 
tive textile arts, it is more than a mechanical analysis of craft materials and methods, 
A rare combination of training in technical skills and in ethnographic field observa- 
tion, welded by Dr. O’Neale’s personal ingredient of perfectionism in all she under- 
takes, has resulted in an authoritative monograph of manifold interest. It is supple- 
mented and enhanced by the beautiful drawings of Lucretia Nelson and the many 
collotype plates which illustrate all phases of the textile craft from implements to 
finished costumes. 

The study is based upon some five months investigation of weaving techniques in 
the west highland of Guatemala, analysis of four major collections (Palmer, Tulane, 
Eisen, and O’Neale), collation of the few printed accounts of Guatemalan weaving, 
and use of incidental notes from coworkers in the area (Tax and McBryde). To give 
some idea of the range of information covered, we list here the major entries in the 
Table of Contents. There are four main sections. The first, Textile Materials, Equip- 
ment and Techniques, Design Motives, deals with the concrete and manual tech- 
nicalities, e.g., yarn stocks (cotton, wool, silk, maguey), spinning, dyes and dyeing 
methods, looms (stick, treadle, draw), warping and weaving procedures, decorative 
embroidery (stitchery as distinct from woven-in), and design motives of all types 
(about 100 pages). Section two, Analysis of Highland Garments and Accessories, 
covers every detail of the wardrobes of men, women, and children. Such items as 
huipils, skirts, kerchiefs, shawls, utility cloths, belts, jewelry, trousers, shirts, outer 
coats, men’s kerchiefs and shawls, men’s bags, hats, and children’s duplicates of all 
these are described and analyzed for materials, sizes, colors, and compared in these 
characteristics (about 100 pages). The last sections, The Weaver, which brings to- 
gether intangibles of the craft such as children’s participation, learning, standards, 
trade activities, and specialization, and Highland Costume, which describes the 
characteristic costumes of about one hundred villages, equally divide the last third 
of the book. 

The Conclusions bring together the major features of the preceding observations 
and, for the sake of the general reader might well have been combined, at least in 
part, with the Introduction. Some queries and perplexities which the general text 
evokes might have been obviated had part of this final information been offered at 
the outset (e.g., that the entire wool complex is Spanish). 

Obviously, Dr. O’Neale’s study can appeal to varied interests: those of the pure 
technician, the student of folk arts, the fashion designer in search of exotic materials, 
the stage costumer, the culture historian, the ethnographer, and the archeologist. The 
latter has a special need to know the details of Guatemalan weaving, for it is the only 
source from which he can derive, even thus inferentially, any information concerning 
the textile arts of the ancient Maya. The products of that art have perished, though 
the art itself presumably survives in much of the craft practices of the contemporary 
Middle American natives. 
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One of the most interesting sections of the book describes the surprising skill of 
small children in their assisting tasks and their progress by such participation to the 
status of full-fledged weavers in early adolescence. But human interest is not con- 
fined to such sections, for throughout the book, even in the most technical parts, 
the author brings forward the native workers to demonstrate the intricacies of their 


craft. 
A. H. GayTon 


Santa Cruz, California 


American Folk Music for High School and other Choral Groups. Collected and edited 
by George Pullen Jackson; arranged by Charles Faulkner Bryan. (Boston: C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1947. 25 songs, choral arrangements, piano accompani- 
ment. $1.25.) 


High school choruses and their audiences are in for a set of delightful experiences 
if this songbook attains the wide acceptance it merits. The twenty-five songs in it are 
all from the East and Southeast and almost without exception stem from the musical 
traditions of the British Isles. More than half of them are pentatonic. Jackson has 
applied the knowledge gained during a lifetime of sympathetic research to the selec- 
tion of the tunes, several of which he collected from informants and one of which he 
himself composed according to the tradition he knows so well. Bryan, for his part, 
has done a profoundly able job of arranging—an almost incredible one, if we consider 
the ever-present hazard of falsification that attends any attempt to harmonize tunes 
meant to be sung as pure melody. He has kept the “‘feeling” of monody by means of 
two techniques: liberal use of unison, and the de-emphasis of the piano accompani- 
ment. There is a short introduction setting forth the authors’ idea of the place of folk 
song in modern American life, and a valuable section containing notes about each of 
the songs. It may be that Jackson and Bryan have been too modest in directing the 
book only to choral groups; it seems to me that it has an even wider public among 
folks who will want to buy it just so it can be left around handy on the piano. 

RICHARD A. WATERMAN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Contos tradicionais do Brasil. By Luis da Camara Cascudo. (Rio de Janeiro, 1946). 


This welcome publication is an important addition to Hispanic folk ta'e materials. 
It contains one hundred versions of Brasilian popular tales, most of them collected 
from oral tradition and published for the first time, and a few reprinted from other 
Brasilian collections by Barroso, Silva Campos, Magalhaes, Ribeiro and Romero. 

After a brief Prefacio of 9~-22 pages, the folk tale materials occupy 25-399 pages, 
classified according to the following groups: 

I. Contos de Encantamento, 27 versions. Most of these are of the well-known 
European types, and 16 of them have very similar versions in my own Cuentos 
populares espaftoles (Madrid, 1946-1947, 3 vols.), and published by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. II. Contos de Exemplo, 16 versions. Ten of © 
them have parallels in my Cuentos. III. Contos de Animais, 15 versions. Eight of them 
have parallels in my Cuentos. IV. Facécias, 14 versions. Four of them have parallels 
in my Cuentos. V. Contos Religiosos, 8 versions. Three of them have parallels in my 
Cuentos. VI. Contos Etiolégicos, 8 versions. None has parallels to any of my Cuentos, 
but one of them “‘A festa no ceo,’”’ has some of the fundamental elements of Cuentos, 
218. VII. Demonio Logrado, four versions. None has parallels in the Cuentos. VIII. 
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Contos de Adivinhagao, 4 versions. Three have close parallels in the Cuentos. One of 
them, ‘Frei Joio sem Cuidados,” is the famous tale of the Three Questions, studied 
by Anderson in Kaiser und Abt. Cf. Cuentos, 13. IX. Natureza Denunciante, one 
version, ‘‘Singing Bones,” Cf. Cuentos, 152. X. Contos acumulativos, 2 versions. Cf. 
Cuentos, 271-279. XI. Ciclo da Morte, one version. Cf. Aarne-Thompson, 332. XII, 
Trddigéo. Documents the curious legend of the music made by the hollow horns of 
deer that hypnotize the hunter and keep him from killing it. 

In all cases where Sr. Camara Cascudo has found European or other parallels to his 
versions, he follows each tale with abundant comparative notes, which add consider- 
ably to the value of his publication. In his notes to the version of ‘‘Tar-Baby” pub- 
lished long ago by Magalh4es, ‘‘O macaco e a negrinha de cera,”’ Sr. Camara Cascudo 
gives a brief bibliography of the subject, taken in part from my own articles. I am of 
course sorry that he was not able to see my final contribution to the origins and his- 
tory of this tale, which I have studied in Volume II of my Cuentos populares espafoles 
(Madrid, 1947), on the basis of 318 versions. 

AURELIO M. Espinosa 
Stanford University, 
California 


Primitive Education in North America. By George A. Pettitt. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 43, No. 1, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. 1-182. 
$2.25.) 


Dr. Pettitt has done in this monograph a distinguished service not only for students 
of North American Indian culture but also for all those interested in modern problems 
of child training. He limits himself to the Indian north of Mexico where factual data 
is most fully available and annotates from an imposing bibliography drawn from a 
wide range of sources. Detailed proof is thence assembled to justify his thesis that the 
Indian chlid is not left to his own initiative to learn through ‘‘spontaneous imitation” 
but is carefully trained from early years to take part successfully in the community 
life into which he is born. Perhaps Dr. Pettitt rather tilts against windmills when he 
sets up the opposite as the general contention. Certainly no one even superficially 
acquainted with reports of the functioning of an Indian group under its native tradi- 
tion can fail to recognize the pains taken to bring the child into harmony with 
tribal life and to stimulate the youth’s successful participation in the obligations of 
adulthood. No less valuable however is the skill with which Dr. Pettitt assembles and 
organizes the vast amount of specialized knowledge which he brings to bear upon 
however generally accepted a conclusion. The argumentative form gives direction. 
He writes with weapons sharpened for a joust with an opponent. 

That ‘‘the fundamental stimuli are ridicule, praise, and reward’? summarizes the 
means used to induce acceptance of what must seem to our own educators a severe 
course of training. Disciplinary agents are by accepted custom called in from outside 
the immediate family circle. The responsibility taken for a child’s behavior from its 
earliest years by the mother’s brother or father’s sister is a typical instance. Exag- 
gerated praise is given for success from small beginnings in pursuits directly related 
to after life. Public praise is in due course followed by jeers when the child lacks cour- 
age or initiative, eventually by whippings and torture tests to teach endurance. 
Public censorship determines the rewards of adulthood. Such privileges as names of 
honor and rank in a secret society usually serve as incentives to effort. The child 
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is stimulated by listening to stories of tribal heroes, real or imaginary, who have 
attained distinction, generally from humble beginnings. He is later trained in esoteric 
lore and if he shows aptitude for communication with extramundane powers, he is 
initiated into the professions of medicine man, priest, or shaman. All this is presented 
to the child as conscious training, since the prestige of the parents and of the whole 
tribe depends upon the successful maturing of those upon whom the continued 
strength of the group depends. A “‘bad” child is a disgrace; a ‘‘good”’ child is an asset 
to tribal pride. 

In principle, therefore, the Indian system of child training bears close analogy to 
our own. The contrast, as Dr. Pettitt points out, is in its direct relation to the ac- 
tivities of after life. Our own public educational system leaves the chief share in 
children’s upbringing to the school, and centers upon subjects unrelated to the actual 
demands of life. Dr. Pettitt’s implied criticism of the system as compared with the 
primitive seems to ignore the heterogeneous nature of our own culture, hardly to be 
compared with the uniformity of Indian life with its identical needs pursued under a 
common tradition established within the tribe. This the writer himself acknowledges. 
For the primitive the child can be encouraged step by step along the single path that 
leads to achievement as he passes into adulthood. Our own parallel school tests and 
“graduating” exercises from one grade to the next, with the participation and ap- 
plause of admiring parents and friends, do not teach skills in the actual tasks of life, 
but they do similarly train the individual to meet more and more complex demands 
upon his mentality. 

It is in the cultivation of the emotions, according to Dr. Pettitt, that the Indian 
pedagogic formula especially excels our own. The use of the cradle board, sometimes 
up to the first year of childhood, gives to the Indian his power of bodily immobility 
and mental restraint so highly prized among his race. He is stimulated to courage by 
tortures that would certainly in our own culture bring down upon school boards and 
parents the wrath of the law. He takes an observer’s part in adult ceremonials of the 
highest emotional importance—in some cases centered upon the child himself. The 
public celebration of his entrance upon maturity marksa period of crisis for the growing 
youth. It does not seem to belong to any fixed time of physiological change. Rather 
is the dawning of sex maturity sunk in the test of achievement in acts of practical 
value: the killing of a seal for an Eskimo boy, of a deer among Indian hunting tribes, 
or the scalping of an enemy. In the case of a girl it depends upon the sewing of a 
moccasin or weaving of a basket. 

Of exceptional interest is Dr. Pettitt’s all too brief allusion to the effect of symbol- 
ism upon the emotional nature, whereby common objects of everyday life take on 
imaginative value through the inner meaning associated with each. Thus in story, 
song, or ceremonial they become symbols of an actual extra-mundane power and in 
some way agents magically determining that power. A legend, often ‘imaginative 
and dramatically satisfying’’ in itself, gains emotionally through association with 
such supernatural forces. 

A particularly full and valuable part of the study is that devoted to Indian reli- 
gious training. Under this head the writer discusses ‘‘the vision quest and the guardian 
spirit,” together with extended illustration of the meaning and practice of the 
professional class as ‘“‘extra-mundane intercessors.’’ Here again I question Dr. Pet- 
titt’s comparison with our own religious concepts. Is it not antiquated in the extreme 
to focus these today upon “fear of the hereafter” and “escaping from things of the 
flesh?” Is not Pettitt’s ‘‘sense of self-sufficiency,” which he calls the Indian’s object in 
his quest for the support of extramundane powers, a very close analogue with the 
“religious experience” in our own sense of the word? In both cases is not the effect 
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sought to steady the nerve and make for success in meeting the demands of this 
present life through the sense of spiritual support? The difference lies rather in the 
spirit powers themselves and the means to be used for their co-operation. 

It is impossible to comment in detail upon every phase of this outstanding con- 
tribution to our understanding of the Indian way of life both in regard to its external 
forms and to the meaning for the Indian of the shapes these have taken. The disser- 
tation is so rich in suggestion to those versed in Indian lore that it must be read in its 
entirety in order that parts bearing upon one’s own specialty may be recognized and 
appraised. The whole discussion of “primitive professional training”’ is in fact a mono- 
graph in itself. In my own field it remains a question whether the writer's interesting 
conclusion that the grouping of stories about a child hero is proof of ‘their having 
been influenced in their development by educational requirements.” Certainly 
Indians use storytelling to teach not only tribal history but lessons about life; and 
there is much in the make-up of familiar tribal stories to show their direct use for 
the teaching of approved conduct, as well as for conveying esoteric knowledge of a 
sacred character whose very utterance carries with it a sense of the immanence of 
spirit power. 

MARTHA BECKWITH 
Berkeley, California 


Snow Balls of Garhwal. Folk Culture Series. D. N. Majumdar, Editor. (Lucknow 
[India]: The Universal Publishers Ltd., 1946. Pp. xiv-+87. Rs 3-12.) 


This slim volume is the first of a promised series of studies planned by the Ethno- 
graphic and Folk Culture Society for northern India, which is established at Lucknow 
University. The book begins with an essay by D. N. Majumdar, ‘The Malaise of 
Culture,” dealing with the problems of Indian tribal societies caught in the turmoil of 
modern acculturation. W. G. Archer then contributes a series of Santal marriage 
songs of uneven translation and a consistent melancholic strain. A collection of folk 
songs from the Dangi Bhils follows. These are difficult for the western reader to 
appreciate. The verbal symbols (largely names of chiefs, gods, and districts) evoke 
little emotional response in the person to whom their full meaning is not known. Two 
or three satires of whites and government officials also struck the reviewer as “flat”; 
something has been lost, either in transcription or translation. Then come the sixty 
folk songs from Garhwal province from which the volume derives its not wholly ex- 
plained title. Besides pointing to the distress of war, these songs reveal cultural atti- 
tudes to farming, life in the city, stepmothers, and alcohol, as well as insights into 
sororal familiarity and routines of child training. Understanding of the verses is 
somewhat difficult without knowledge of the cultural context and is made more diff- 
cult in spots by what appears to be hasty translation. Even so, one can achieve 
empathy into a number of the themes, for example into the complaint of a stranger in 
a foreign land where the masters: 


. .. love me, if love it were, 
Only when I work for them, 
Whenever my limbs fail me mother! 
My masters here fail me too. 


JouN J. HONIGMANN 


Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington 
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Le Folklore Vivant. Cahiers internationaux d’art et de littérature populaires, publiés 
sous la direction d’Arnold van Gennep et Henry Poulaille. 1 (Editions Elzevir, 
Paris, [1946], Pp. 127.) 

It is an encouraging sign that in spite of the acute crisis which the French booktrade 
is undergoing right now a volume of this type can be brought out: 18 excellent contri- 
butions, under the direction and inspiration of the father of French folklore, the 
the indefatigable Arnold van Gennep, printed in clear and pleasant type and on fine 
paper, richly illustrated and, in its whole make-up, revealing the exquisite taste 
whose home is France. 

It is only to the title that the reviewer is inclined to take exception in that it is 
really a tautology: all folklore is “living” and will remain so until Homo sapiens will 
have blown himself out of existence—which may be soon enough. There is no such 
thing as ‘“dead”’ folklore, though certain types or branches of it may have disappeared 
from certain narrowly circumscribed regions of a given country—and even then we 
can never be sure that what is considered ‘“‘dead’’ may not be very much alive, having 
merely eluded the collectors’ attention under some strange and unexpected disguise. 

To all appearances the title indicates nothing more than a brave attempt to shy 
away from folklore as an historical science, history being considered dry and unpala- 
table to many readers. How mistaken such an attempt is apt to be is best shown in the 
first article (by A. Riff) on the old Alsatian farmhouse. On the sound basis of a few 
surviving specimens of the sixteenth-century farmhouse (for Alsace has been the 
scene of innumerable devastations ever since the Thirty Years’ War) an excellent 
description (with illustrations) is presented. What is passed over in silence is the fact 
that the Alsatian farmhouse is no isolated phenomenon, but is equally well known in 
the adjacent regions of Switzerland and the former grand-duchy of Baden. This is 
important because it affords a clue to the Stedlungsgeschichte, the history of the 
settlement of this part of Europe. 

H. Dontenville’s article on the famous Giants of Flanders is a useful and pleasing 
contribution to a fascinating theme, connected, probably, with the famous manne- 
quins d’osier of Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum, and certainly of prehistoric origin (O. 
Almgren, Nordische Felszeichnungen als religiése Urkunden (Frankfurt a.M., 1934), 
pp. 20; 62; 133). So why is no bibliography given, at least in a footnote? 

P. Coirault’s study, ‘‘Le mot génie et son inflation moderne,”’ is an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the semantic evolution of this much abused term, from Latin antiq- 
uity to Romanticism and its bastard offspring, Nazism. 

Two contributions by René Saulnier deal with popular imagery. The first of these, 
Crédit est mort: les mauvais payeurs l’ont tué, an international theme, is traced back to 
the late Middle Ages. The facetious character of the basic idea, which is richly elabo- 
rated, e.g., with mock epitaphs, is brought out in a fine collection of illustrations. But 
the area is limited to the European continent (from France to Poland). The British 
Isles and Scandinavia are not covered. 

No less interesting is R. Lecotté’s article dealing with parodistic death notices, 
circulated after the demise (in many cases judged long overdue) of public characters 
enjoying various degrees of unpopularity, from Jules Ferry (the founder of the French 
public school system and hence most obnoxious to the clericals) to the late, but un- 
lamented Schicklgruber. 

That the title of the volume must after all not be taken too seriously is shown by 
two masterly studies on the Fastnachtspiele of Hans Sachs, from the pen of J. Prugnot, 
with a fine translation of one of these plays. 

Lastly the reprint of an eighteenth-century broadside should be mentioned, a poem 
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in pure Voltairian style dealing with the mystery of the Incarnation and Annuncia- 
tion. Speaking of the “mission” of the Archangel Gabriel, the anonymous poet says: 


Il arrive, il frappe, on ouvre 
Et l’aborda poliment 

Et bientét il lui découvre 

Tra la la la la 

Que Dieu méme est son amant. 


Pouvait-elle étre incrédule 
Gabriel a tant d’esprit 
Qu’elle avale la pilule 
Tra la la la la 

Et le paradis s’ouvrit. 


In short, it is not only a folklore vivant but a France Vivante that the readers will 
find in this splendid volume. May it, in turn, find many readers on this side of the 
Atlantic! 

ALEXANDER H. KRApPE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Montana Margins. Edited by Joseph Kinsey Howard. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xviii+527. $4.50.) 


In the Montana ‘‘margins”’ of this collection Mr. Howard was not laying out mate- 
rials for the pleasure or the enlightenment of folklorists, yet because he was gathering 
materials that picture the life of Montana people and realized that, as well as flowers, 
grass and weeds—there is some terrible writing in this book—have a way of being 
significant parts of life, his anthology does have interests for them. 

The miners’ songs in the book are fragments. The two songs of the river are impor- 
tations, though relevant to early Montana life, as are the three songs of the open 
range. “The Pepper Song” and ‘‘The Song of the Stage Driver’’ are authentic Mon- 
tana products of the folk. The two short tall tales, ‘‘How Big Sandy Got Its Name” 
and ‘‘A Town Is Born” are native and deserve the notice of folklorists. Of Indian 
lore there are a few items: Frank Linderman’s account of the ‘‘helpers’’ of Plenty- 
coups, Crow Indian, for instance, and Red Bird’s tale of the origin of the badlands. 
Chief Joseph’s speech before surrender to General Miles is the most eloquent expres- 
sion in the collection, coming from the humanitarian, broken heart of the Indian. 
Badmen figured in the life of Montana. One of them as late as 1920 came to a sad 
ending, which Marion Leeper put into the genuine form and spirit of that genre, 
“Ballad of Long George.”’ There is some animal lore, notably the ‘‘Two Anecdotes” 
of Frank Linderman, to the truth of which he swore to me more than once. 

The strongest interest for a folklorist who does not draw his definitions too narrowly 
lies in the pictured life of Montana people. The peepul flavor many of the extracts, 
but I shall mention only four. Merle Haines, a college junior who knew horses, wrote 
the authentic and, for me, the definitive tale of the outlaw horse in ‘‘Mike.’’ Here 
horse nature and man nature are in the conflict which has fought itself out day by 
day since Montana was settled. Mary Hartwick in ‘‘Hans’”’ portrays the essence of 
neighborliness in the open Western country, sentimentally but convincingly and 
movingly. Fred Ward, newspaperman, writes a story which when I published it in 
Frontier was thought undeserving by several readers, but which is certainly a classic 
of Montana. It is the gigantic, matter-of-fact, resourceful struggle of a man, a 
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definitely western man, with a storm, a definitely western storm. No real Westerner 
can read of Jovis’s hardihood without being powerfully stirred. May Vontver’s ‘‘The 
Kiskis” tells with fine sympathy and sincerity of a school teacher and her pupils 
under extreme hardships. It has been reprinted in a half dozen anthologies. 

These tales do not tell what people say; they show what people do, and actions 
here certainly speak louder than words. Here are the folk in action that has been tra- 
ditional from the early days of our country, but set in a new world, Montana. 
Raciness gives the whole book its authenticity and the folklorist his interest. 


H. G. MERRIAM 
Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


Wakaima and the Clay Man and other African Folktales. By E. Balintuma Kalibala 
and Mary Gould Davis. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. (New York and Toronto: 
Longmans Green and Company, 1946. Pp. xii+245.) 


We learn the sources and the general character of the folk tales from the Authors’ 
Note, pages 137-145. The tales are genuine, popular East African folk tales from 
Buganda, in the Uganda Protectorate of East Africa. They were heard by the senior 
author between the ages of five and twelve years in his native village of Kampala, 
Uganda, and were retold by him and his wife Alta Jones Kalibala, born in Brockton, 
Massachusetts, but who lived many years in Buganda. Translated into English by 
Mr. Kalibala and his wife, they are now published in English for the first time. 

This collection of folk tales, is unique, therefore, in view of the fact that its mate- 
tials are the records of a native African who documents tales learned as a boy in his 
native Kampala, Uganda, and probably contain some elements that the native story- 
tellers very often consciously or unconsciously fail to tell the collector, who may be 
after all a “‘stranger’’ to him. The tales have been told in perfect English, and the 
reader gets the impression that the English reproduces the African tale complete. 

The book contains thirteen folk tales, some of them obviously aetiological. 

1. “Wakaima (rabbit) and the Clay Man,” which is the title for the book. This tale 
isa conventional African type of Tar-Baby, with the elephant and the rabbit in part- 
nership. The rabbit, who does no work, is caught with a clay man at five points. 

2. ‘‘Wakaima and the King’s Cow.” This tale is apparently a combination of Afri- 
can and Oriental motives. Several animals attempt to steal Wakaima’s cow. In order 
to deceive them Wakaima leads them to the king’s palace, telling them it is the king’s 
cow. He then enters the palace and comes out to inform the animals that the king has 
ordered that the cow be killed and eaten at a big feast. First, however, they are to 
perform a series of “impossible’’ tasks. All the animals run away frightened and 
Wakaima and his friends kill and eat the cow. 

3. “‘Wango and Wakaima.” The rabbit (Wakaima) tricks the leopard (Wango) in 
various ways. He finally has him put in jail for stealing, smearing his paws with the 
blood of a goat that he has killed and eaten himself. 

4. ‘‘Wakaima and his Traps.”” Wakaima traps many animals, but gives his wife no 
food. He tells her that he goes to get the game that is caught after the traps snap 
several times. With the aid of a relative she has them snap several times, although no 
game has been caught. When he discovers what has happened he begins to give his 
wife a share of the food he obtains with his traps. 

5. “How Mr. Elephant got a New Hind End.” The elephant used to have an ex- 
traordinarily heavy and big hind end. On a certain occasion he consented to dance at 
a feast, and his dancing was so clumsy and awkward that all the animals made fun of 
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him. The rabbit advises that some of his hind end should be shaven off in order to be 
able to dance gracefully. The elephant consents, although reluctantly. 

6. “The Lamb that Talked.” Wamala takes care fo a little lamb that his parents 
had brought. His father told him to take it away, tie it to a tree, and take it to pasture 
when the rain had ceased and the sun had come out. He did so, but amused himself 
playing with his play-sticks, and forgot about the lamb. When the sun was shining the 
lamb began to speak, ‘‘Wamala, Wamala, what did your father tell you?,” ete, 
Wamala was frightened and ran home to tell them that the lamb was talking, but his 
parents sent him back to do what he was told to do. This he did, but afterwards the 
same thing happened again. The father himself finally hears the lamb talking and 
tries in various ways to kill the lamb, but time and again the lamb escapes unharmed. 
The wife then decides to kill the lamb with a knife, but the lamb seizes the knife and 
runs away. The woman pursues the lamb and catches it and kills it. When the meat is 
roasted she did not eat of the lamb. No woman from Buganda ever eats lamb. 

7. ‘The Grandmother and the Apes.” A grandmother is kept and fed, by her chil- 
dren, in a secret cave in order to keep, her away from the man-eating apes. An ape 
imitating the voice of the children, finally enters the cave and eats up the grand- 
mother. Advised by a ‘‘wise old man,’’ one of the children goes to the cave with a 
knife, slays the ape, and all those that the ape had eaten, including the grandmother, 
appear in the cave alive and unharmed. 

Compare the striking similarity with Aarne-Thompson, 333. 

8. ‘How Wambwa came to be the Friend of Man.”’ The leopard (Wango) and the 
dog (Wambwa) were friends and neighbors. The dog took care of Mrs. Wango’s 
children and sometimes was allowed to chew old bones. Then one day a bone fell on 
one of the children and the child died. The dog ran away as soon as the parents re- 
turned, but the parents discovered the dead child, suspected treachery or neglect and 
ran after the dog. The dog came upon some hunters to whom he told his story. They 
protected him and when the leopard arrived they stoned him and made him run 
away. Since then the dog has been a friend of man. 

9. ‘‘Why Monkeys live in Trees.’’ The monkey and the leopard were very good 
friends. Leopard kills a goat and brings it home, but monkey, who is going to cook the 
goat, howls and pretends that the owners of the goat are beating him, and the leopard 
runs away. This happens many times, and the monkey always eats the food alone. 
Finally the leopard discovers the deceit, is about to kill the monkey, but the latter 
begs him to throw him up on a tree so that he will be killed from the fall. The leopard 
does this and the monkey stays up on the tree and escapes. 

The last episode is just another version of ‘‘Swing me by the Tail.” 

10. “‘Wakike and Wamusota (frog and snake).”” Both animals live in separate 
houses on the banks of a river. The snake asks the frog to leave, but the frog refuses. 
“T will swallow you whole,” said the snake. “If you do, you will die,”’ replied the frog. 
One day both went out in search of food. The snake lashed out with his tail and began 
to swallow the frog. Two men passed by and one of them picked up a club and beat 
the snake to death. The frog escaped unharmed. 

11. ‘‘Sesota, the Great Snake of Kalungu.” There was a huge snake at Kalungu 
that caught and ate human beings. A stranger arrived and told the king of the land 
that he could kill the snake. With a clay jar and supplied with colored stones and 
beads, he finds the snake, informs her that he brings presents as tribute, and shows the 
beads and stones in the jar. The snake enters into the jar to see them and the lid of 
the jar is closed. The snake is taken to the palace and placed over a fire. The snake is 
burned to ashes. 
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12. “How Wakikere the Frog lost his Tail.’’ The frog and the lizard were friends. 
The frog had a long tail at that time. The lizard could not swim. One day the frog 
tied a rope to the Lizard’s neck and pulled him along the water to teach hiin to swim. 
The rope broke and the lizard almost drowned. Then the lizard gave a party on top of 
a tree and offered to bring the frog up by pulling him with a rope tied to his tail. The 
frog's tail was cut off and he fell to the ground. 

13. The Question about a Cow.” A fly, a rat and a spider lived together in a snug 
little house and they owned a cow. They took turns at guarding the cow, whose milk 
they drank. One day the king’s herdsmen drove up and took away the cow with the 
king’s cows. The three animal owners of the stolen cow went to the stockade to get 
their cow back, each doing a special task. The three were caught and imprisoned, but 
they managed to escape with their cow. Then they decided to kill the cow and eat it. 
They started to quarrel concerning the share of each and they are still quarreling. 

AURELIO M. Espinosa 
Stanford University, 
California 


Sprichwérter des Mittelalters. 1. Von den Anfangen bis ins 12. Jahrhundert. By 
Samuel Singer. (Bern: Herbert Lang & Cie., 1944, 1946, 1947. 3 vols. Pp. viii. 
+1098; 204; 162.) 

With the recent appearance of the third and final volume of this work, we now have 
complete before us perhaps the most significant and valuable investigation of medie- 
val proverb lore. Two aspects of proverb study particularly fascinate the investigator 
in this field, first the determination of the earliest appearance of a proverb, and sec- 
ondly, the establishment of its place of origin. With regard to the first aspect I. 
Zingerle (Die deutschen Sprichwérter im Mittelalter, 1864), remarks: ‘‘Gerade das 
hohe Alter vieler Perlen der Weisheit auf der Gasse geben ihnen eigentiimlichen Reiz 
und Wert.”’ The fixation of earliest appearance of a proverb simply involves the 
bringing to light the older literary documents and the location and citation of the 
proverb in question, research that can be done by mere diligence. Many scholars of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century have contributed abundantly to this 
aspect. However, the assignment of a proverb to a definite country or place of origin 
involves not only a deeper insight into the nature of the proverb, but especially re- 
quires an understanding of the early civilization of a people and a keenness and acu- 
men in considering all possible cultural aspects that may be involved in the develop- 
ment of these gems of folk wisdom. It is this problem that Dr. Singer is concerned 
with in this work. 

Those of us who are carrying on researches in the field of proverb lore will readily 
concede that Samuel Singer is today the leader of us all. His extensive knowledge of 
the languages of antiquity and those of cultural Europe, as well as his long and pro- 
found acquaintance with medieval literature and his acute judgment, supply him 
with an enviable equipment for proverb research. 

Singer’s Sprichwérter des Mittelalters was written as “‘Prolegomena”’ to a ‘‘Thesau- 
rus of Medieval Proverbs for which he has been collecting materials from the sources 
for many years. The first volume is divided into four chapters. In chapter one he has 
attempted to establish the pre-Germanic origin of a number of proverbs transmitted 
to us in the Old Germanic literature, especially the Scandinavian. Here his deductions 
appear quite conclusive. Most of these proverbs also became the common property of 
all the Germanic peoples. Likewise he believes that there is a stratum of proverbs of 
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common Romance origin, influenced more or less by the Vulgar Latin civilization, 

In the second chapter he analyzes the proverb content of Salomon and Marcolf, 
fixing those of French and those of German origin. In chapter three the same analyti- 
cal test is applied to the popular proverbs in Latin form transmitted to us by Egbert 
of Liége in his Fecunda Ratis, and here the Walloon and Flemish constituents are 
listed. The same test is then used in chapter four on Master Nivardus’ Ysengrimus. In 
the former work he finds that about one third of the proverbs seem to defy such 
fixation, and in the latter over fifty per cent. Thus this “undetermined” content 
offers the proverb researcher opportunities for further investigation. The subject isa 
fascinating one, since both these works developed on the borderline of Romance and 
Germanic civilization. We note that Dr. Singer has omitted a considerable number of 
proverbs in the two last-named works. However, this edition was not intended to 
replace the exemplary editions of Voigt. 

Volume two, which treats particularly the two most important collections of 
French origin of the thirteenth century, presents a different problem. Here we have 
proverbs in the vernacular. The 269 proverbs of the Proverbia rusticorum are by and 
large French in origin, although many a proverb goes back to a Latin, rarely a Ger- 
manic, source. Here also Dr. Singer has made many an apt emendation to clarify a 
corrupt text. In a similar way he treats the 280 proverbs of the Proverbes au vilain, and 
adds much supplementary material to Tobler’s excellent notes. Naturally, of course, 
there is considerable duplication in these collections of French origin, though each one 
seems to have no direct connection with the other. 

The latter part of volume two takes up the treatment of the proverbs in Freidank’s 
Bescheidenhett which is completed in the third volume. Since the large body of proverbs 
of Freidank are of clerical or learned origin and besides ‘‘gemeinmittelalterlich,” they 
represent a stratum other than those in the rest of the works treated. Chapter II of 
this volume contains an estimate of Freidank and his work which reflects Freidank’s 
distinctly personal attitude toward life in general. Chapter III treats the proverbs of 
Hending, being a reprint of Dr. Singer’s contribution to ‘‘A Philological Miscellany 
presented to Eilert Ekwall” Studia Neophilologica, 14 (1941), 31-52. Here he offers 
many suggestions for a new interpretation of the text from the point of view of mean- 
ing and explanation of the proverb. 

The final chapter of volume three gives a brief announcement of the status of the 
Thesaurus of Medieval Proverbs. To assemble his materials Dr. Singer has been 
attempting to read the entire European literary production between the years 500 and 
1500. A large part of this work is already completed, and at the age of eighty-six he is 
still collecting materials from the sources. Several pages of the second and third 
redaction for some articles more or less completed are given in facsimile. We trust 
that means will be available for the publication of this magnum opus, and that Dr. 
Singer may live to see in print this monument to his scholarship and industry. 

A word of praise must be said with regard to the outward appearance of these 
volumes. They are a model of the printer’s art in the use of types, set-up, and paper. 
The publisher, Herbert Lang & Cie., deserves great credit for undertaking a project 
of this kind in spite of all present difficulties and restrictions in the printing trade. It 
is hoped that the wide sale of this book may encourage him to undertake the publi- 
cation of the Thesaurus. 

RICHARD JENTE 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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The Last Trek of the Indians. By Grant Foreman. (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1946. Pp. 382. $4.00.) 

Throughout the period of its formative years in the preceding century, the present 
state of Oklahoma received a great number of migrant Indian bands representing 
about sixty tribes. They came from many parts of the United States, but it is with 
those who moved from the region north of the Ohio river that Mr. Foreman is 
particularly concerned in this book. Painstakingly, and with careful documen- 
tation of each point he makes, the author traces the routes of the wretched tribes- 
people, most of whom were forced by unscrupulous white men to move west across 
the Mississippi and into Kansas before they managed to find some sort of a per- 
manent haven in Oklahoma. 

Although Mr. Foreman deals with his subject as an historian, his method of pre- 
senting facts incorporates many bits of ethnological material. Particularly striking 
is the feeling of doom that beset many of the Indians as they were about to begin 
their hazardous journeys. On the eve of their departure from Ohio a mixed band of 
Shawnee and Seneca (p. 75) celebrated their ‘“‘Feast of Death’’; and a Potawatomi 
unit that was leaving the site of Chicago (p. 106) performed a farewell dance that was 
a kind of funeral ceremony. 

As later events unhappily proved, the misgivings of the migrants were more than 
justified. If they were sensitive to the atmosphere of doom that prevailed when they 
were starting out, how much more deeply must the survivors have been impressed 
with the catastrophies that occurred on the march. Surely, many of the episodes of 
the migration period must be reflected in the folk tales of the Oklahoma Indians, and 
when they have been collected their interpretation will be greatly enriched by refer- 
ence to the historic background provided in Mr. Foreman’s book. 

MIscHA TITIEV 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Spanish Folk-Poetryin New Mexico. By Arthur L. Campa. (Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. v-+ 224. Bibliography.) 


New Mexico offers the oldest examples of organized life in the United States, oldest 
in the Indian pueblos, and in the Spanish colonies, finally established in 1598 after 
many previous attempts. The Spaniards brought with them their songs, tales, and 
customs. Professor Aurelio Espinosa and the late Charles F. Lummis did much to 
collect and preserve the Spanish lore of the Southwest, and particularly of New 
Mexico. Now Dr. Campa in the present work continues and amplifies these studies. 
It is the outcome of a doctor’s thesis prepared under the guidance of the prominent 
scholars Professors de Onfs and Navarro Tom4s at Columbia University. 

Dr. Campa is no newcomer in the field of New Mexican folklore. He has devoted 
many years to its study, and the present work is the culmination of his long searches 
among the natives for new songs. It contains some materials already published, but 
which are now presented more in detail and systematized. Dr. Campa was fortunate 
in securing many compositions from troubadours in various parts of the state and 
from notebooks kept by some of them. He limits his study and selections to the folk 
song, which he describes as a song transmitted through the oral tradition. This ex- 
plains the absence in his book of some compositions one often hears in New Mexico, 
which are not traditional with the people, but songs brought from Mexico by pro- 
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fessional troubadours. Phonograph records, moving pictures, and the radio are also 
constant sources of new tunes. 

The work is divided into five chapters. The first presents a brief historical back- 
ground of New Mexico to explain the coming of the Spanish ballads and their survival 
in this territory. The second chapter is devoted to the old traditional Spanish ballad, 
Thirty-nine are presented in one or more versions. Of these old ballads, “‘ Delgadina” 
is the most widespread, both in Spain and the Americas. Nine versions are known in 
New Mexico alone. Following in popularity are the ballads of the Esposa infiel, 
Sefias del marido, Don Gato, Gerineldo, and Mambr4. Some ballads were garbled by 
the troubadours. Unable to recall the entire version they added portions of others to 
complete their recital. Dr. Campa presents several such cases where the singer com- 
bines two or more ballads into one. There are also religious ballads or songs dating 
from colonial times. The Spanish missionaries made extensive use of them. They are 
still in wide use in rural churches, like the hymns among the portestants. Several ex- 
amples of religious romances are included and studied. 

Then Dr. Campa proceeds to present twenty-three corridos. This is the term by 
which the Spanish romance or ballad is known in Mexico. It was used in old Spain to 
designate a narrative ballad. The relation between the two has been studied by 
Vicente T. Mendoza in his excellent work El Romance espaiol y el corrido mexicano. 
The corridos sung in New Mexico are all of Mexican origin. The corrido is the lyrical 
recording of important events in the community. An earthquake, a disastrous flood or 
fire, the eruption of a volcano, a train wreck, or an unusual crime, are sure to be given 
lyrical expression by some poetaster. 

The décima, a forty-four line poem divided into one four line stanza and four of ten 
each, was of general use among improvisers at social gatherings. Many examples of 
this type of light poetry are presented in this work. Finally comes the study of the 
cancién in which the popular vein finds free expression. This is the popular song, 
composed in any form or length, used extensively by professional entertainers. Such 
songs as ‘‘Cielito lindo,” ‘‘El Rancho grande,” “‘Lupita divina’”’ are now heard every- 
where among the Spanish speaking people. Some of these songs have become also 
popular in English versions. 

New Mexico is the only region in the United States where Spanish traditions and 
culture are still in evidence. Nowhere is this so apparent as in the Spanish ballads still 
sung by the people of Spanish stock. Spanish traditions, and the language itself, are 
on the way out in New Mexico. They have lingered so long because under the Spanish 
colonial system, and during the Mexican era, the main efforts were directed to the 
Hispanizing of the natives, holding racial discrimination to a minimum. With the 
influx of settlers from Texas and Oklahoma into New Mexico a spirit of intolerance 
begins to creep over the State. It is already quite marked along the Texas border and 
in the large towns. Under these new conditions the people soon give up the traditions 
of their forebears. Fortunately, with our cultivation of friendly relations with our 
southern neighbors in recent years popular interest in things Spanish has increased. 
This has helped to revive some folk activities in New Mexico. Mexican troubadours 
are now in great demand for hotels, cabarets, theatres, and amusement places. Span- 
ish language films are now showing daily in Albuquerque, Santa Fe and other places. 
This will help to popularize new songs, and to improve the brand of Spanish spoken in 
some quarters. 

The volume closes with a bibliography on the subject. Some of the items entered 
lack the place of publication and date, in others the number of the volume in the set 
is not stated, or the volume in a periodical in which the item listed appears. We miss 
in this bibliography Lummis’ Land of Poco Tiempo and Land of Sunshine, in which he 
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published some songs current in New Mexico. However, the bibliography given by 
the author is ample for the scope of his work. Dr. Campa presents the fruits of his 
research in an interesting volume, attractively and neatly printed, quite free from 
misprints. 

AGAPITO REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Intimations of Eve. By Vardis Fisher. (New York: Vanguard, 1946. Pp. 331. $2.75.) 
Janey Jeems. By Bernice Kelly Harris. (Garden City: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 306. 
$2.50.) 

These apparently quite dissimilar works of fiction have a common bond in that 
each is based on folklore. Furthermore each in its structure and development makes 
much of those related aspects of human thought, fear and the consciousness of sin or 
evil, which play so large a part in folk belief. 

Intimations of Eve is the third volume of the series of novels in which Fisher is 
tracing the development of consciousness and hence of character from the beginnings 
of the world. By its very nature the subject confines him somewhat. There is little or 
no room for complexity of character in such primitive beings as he presents. Hence we 
get the full and forceful impression of the impact of Fear (of the Moon-Woman, of 
strangers, of darkness, of everything outside the narrow circle of the simplest activ- 
ity) on Raven and the women and old men who constitute his family. Raven is the 
center of the story, for in him the beginnings of the idea of morality are growing. He 
is, in a very limited way, a thinker, not one who invents tools (though he does make a 
crude canoe) but one who speculates in avery tentative way on the meaning of suffer- 
ing and on the beginnings of things. With much of his thinking motivated by the aura 
of Fear that is all around him, he can hardly go beyond the most elementary flashes of 
insight into the mysteries of his world. 

How sound is Fisher’s imagining of so completely primitive ways of life may be 
questioned. One is impressed now and again by the breaking through of the author’s 
own more complicated conceptions. But even so, out of these simple beginnings he 
does succeed in making a story that is never really dramatic, but often comes near to 
being so. 

The world of Janey Jeems West, too, is a world of Fears, but here the Fears are 
limited by other emotions, love particularly, and by the general complexity of the 
life that she leads with her family. The locale is rather indefinitely the Southern 
Highlands. In the picturing of the growing up and growing old of Janey the author 
constructs for us an effective scene, rich in its romanticizing of the aspiring life of 
Janey and Jeems, her husband, their intense desire for ‘‘title deed’’ land, Jeems’ 
desire for a church with a white steeple, and their hopes and aspirations for their 
sizable family, realized only in part. As the speech of Raven and his family is bare and 
limited, so by contrast the talk of the Wests and their neighbors is rich and bright, 
though fundamentally simple. 

The fear of ghosts, so strong in Raven, has survived, though less persistently 
strong, in Janey. There is bred in her, too, by Jeems’ teachings, a fear of the Law, 
which is sometimes represented by the sheriff and other times by a dimly conceived 
Authority in heaven. 

The obvious danger of such a work is, of course, that it shall seem to depend on 
quaintness or that it shall drown in its own sentimentality. By a sympathetic insight 
into strength of character and by concentrating on the vital interests of these char- 
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acters, however, Mrs. Harris has written a novel that is effective and illustrates the 
way in which the folk culture of a region may be adapted to literary treatment. 

J. W. Asuton 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol, 
20). By Rhys Carpenter. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1946. Pp. $2.50.) 


In these eight brief lectures Mr. Carpenter, an eminent scholar in Greek archaeol- 
ogy who teaches at Bryn Mawr, enters the fields of folklore and literature. What he 
has to say is stimulating, well written, and extremely controversial. It is speculative 
in the finest sense and reveals the author’s gift for emphasizing the humanistic 
values of archaeology, a subject on which he has written another earlier book. 

The present volume has a thesis which is not reached until chapter VI. The intro- 
ductory chapters contain much matter not strictly relevant either to thesis or book- 
title but obviously the result of deep, although unorthodox, conviction. These chapters 
may be summarized all too briefly as follows: 1. literature can and does exist without 
being written down (oral literature); 2. Homer knew little or nothing of Mycenae; 
3. the following conflations of material are-apparent in the J/iad: Homer localizes 
Troy (an imaginary town) at Bali-Dag in the Troad, the Trojan War was merely an 
unsuccessful Achaean expedition against Egypt, and the Aeolians drove the Tyrrhen- 
ians (Etruscans) from their Trojan homeland to Italy; 4. there are few Méarchen 
motifs in the J/iad (except for Achilles himself, a folk tale character attached to saga) 
or the Odyssey; the Iliad is saga written in dramatic form with a large element of 
fiction drawn from the poet’s own age; 5. on the evidence of the earliest Greek re- 
lations with Egypt and the western Mediterranean, described by Herodotus, the 
Odyssey clearly dates from the late seventh century B.C. and is based upon accounts 
of Ionian explorations in the West such as the one by Kolaios (Herodotus, 4, 152). 

It will be clear to those even moderately acquainted with Homeric questions that a 
good deal of this is still sub tudice, while much is little short of revolutionary. Mr. 
Carpenter’s views on the very late date of the Greek alphabet (700 B.C.) are integral 
to his argument, and, although he has discussed the matter vigorously elsewhere, 
most of those competent to judge still hold for a date earlier by at least a century (cf. 
J. P. Harland, ‘The Date of the Hellenic Alphabet; Literary and Epigraphical Evi- 
dence,” Studies in Philology, 42 (1945), p. 424). Some of his points are not new. Oral 
literature is a phenomenon well known and much discussed (e. g., by H. M. and N. K. 
Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 1, 1932; 11, 1936). Milman Parry’s brilliant work 
in oral literature is praised by Mr. Carpenter but for the wrong reason. Parry did not 
demonstrate the existence of oral poetry but its exact technique in epic; ‘‘his unanswer- 
able and unassailable proof that Iliad and Odyssey belong to the class of oral litera- 
tures” (p. 6) was never really that alone since no one has ever denied that Homer was 
transmitted by rhapsodes, hence orally. With the conclusions of chapter 2, even with 

his dating of the alphabet, I can well agree; but the speculations of chapter 3 start too 
many hares which remain uncaught. This chapter depends so heavily upon the lost 
Cypria which comes down to us through “a Byzantine digest of a late-classical prose 
summary” as to be unconvincing. It also raises, as Carpenter does elsewhere in the 
book, too many large questions—Etruscan origins, Trojan archaeology, the connec- 
tion between Homer and Scandinavian epic—in too brief a space to be handled 
adequately as anything but speculation and hypothesis, which are, after all, what 
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Carpenter insists he is giving us (pp. 18, 43, 60 et alsbt). His apt comparison of the 
Iliad to a Sophoclean drama is excellent, although V. Bérard (whose researches in the 
geography of the Odyssey are not referred to in Chapter V, which could scarcely have 
been written without them) had said almost as much in Le drame épique (1930); see 
also E. V. Rieu, trans. of Odyssey, Penguin Books (1946), p. viii. 

On two interpretations of Homer I must take Mr. Carpenter to task for careless 
reading of his author. Speaking of the lament of Briseis for the dead Patroclus (Jiad, 
19, 286-300) he says: ‘‘Why this intensity of sorrow, touching on despair, over her 
master’s friend? We can only wonder: Homer will tell us nothing” (p. 77). But Homer 
makes Briseis say very explicitly that Patroclus was always kind to her, a captive 
slave (300); what further justification for her grief is needed? Again, Carpenter says 
(p. 94): “For no apparently more cogent reason than that Odysseus dislikes to tell the 
truth when a lie will serve equally well, that much-traveled adventurer tells the 
swineherd Eumaios a yarn to cover his true identity.’ This is to misunderstand both 
Homer’s technique and the dangerous position of Odysseus. Until Telemachus knows 
of his arrival and the trap for the suitors is prepared, Odysseus must remain disguised 
for reasons of security. Only when Odysseus is about to slay the suitors does he in- 
form Eumaios and Philoitios (21, 205) and last of all Penelope, who might have given 
the whole plot away in hysterical joy, is told after the slaying; Athena had already 
saved Odysseus from premature recognition at 16, 457-459. The fairly consistent lie 
of Odysseus is told with masterly economy three times: to Eumaios at 14, 273 ff., to 
Antinous the suitor at 17, 415 ff.,and to Penelope at 19, 165 ff., gaining greater sus- 
pense in the narrative and greater safety for Odysseus at each telling. It is a lie 
thoroughly justified by the exigencies of the plot and not merely one of Homer’s 
nods. 

Mr. Carpenter’s thesis (chapters VI, VII, VIII) will amaze those who prefer to 
read the Greek classics without anthropological, sociological, and folkloric interpre- 
tations, especially of the sort which emanate from the recent Cambridge school of 
anthropological classicists. His thesis is simply this: ‘The central theme of the sacred 
legend of Salmoxis, as a Greek audience rationalized it and retold it to Herodotos, 
with its distant homecomer with his treasure, who feasts the chief citizens in a great 
hall, who disappears unexpectedly and is given up for dead, who sleeps in an under- 
ground chamber (but perhaps has frequented the underworld of the departed), who 
suddenly returns to the amazement of all—does not this supply the thematic material 
also for the Odyssey?”’ (pp, 131-132). In other words, the Odyssey is the story of a 
sacred htbernating bear and “the true home of Odysseus is the Thracian enclave 
between the Copaic basin and Parnassos,’’ where the Salmoxis and other similar 
legends were localized. 

This result, based on assumptions, analogies, and parallels of all sorts drawn from 
etymologies, Greek stories of descents into the earth, art, and mythology, proceeds 
partly from an exaggerated estimate of the Odysseian Nekuia and partly from the 
analogies between the Odyssey and Beowulf to which Panzer’s theory of the source of 
Beowulf's plot, the folk tale of the Bearson, has led Mr. Carpenter. The Nekuta, as he 
admits, is badly integrated, motivated, and certainly not essential to the plot. The 
Alexandrians rejected many of its lines (611, incidentally, contaias the only refer- 
ence to bears in Homer, as Beloch, Griech. Gesch., I, 65, had pointed out). Panzer’s 
theory breaks down in important details as applied to the Odyssey. If we are to ac- 
cept this grotesque ursine and chthonic interpretation of a poem which can only be 
regarded sensibly as a story of return and vengeance, a nostos among several such 
tales of return, and at worst a series of mariners’ adventures, at best a tale of high 
moral purpose (e.g., Jaeger, Paideia, I, 53), we must still grope for Homer’s motive 
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in using the Bearson tale as thematic material. By analogy, we might then also say 
that Christ’s legendary descent to Hell is also a bear story. 

It is more likely that the tales of retreat underground and Rip Van Winkleish slum. 
bers (Epimenides e¢ al.) are in the main a part of Pythagorean and Orphic mumbo 
jumbo; compare Sophocles Electra, 62-64, which Carpenter overlooks in his collection 
of stories, and A. Maiuri, Not. degli Scavi (1926), pp. 85 ff. on the Orphic features of 
the recently excavated chamber of the Cumaean Sibyl. The relations between Beow 
and the Grettir Saga and the Odyssey pointed out by Carpenter are probably best ex- 
plained by way of their common source in Indo-European legend in the same way 
that comparative myths are found all over the world; at least Carpenter can go no 
further than this. 

The book contains many brilliant and often just observations but attempts too 
much in too small a space. It is addressed to ‘‘a general public of intelligent . . . but 
not necessarily highly specialized listeners;’’ this fact allows Mr. Carpenter to dis- 
pense with almost all footnotes, even references to Homer's poems, and* most of his 
documentation. This annoying practice, which is nothing but sheer hypocrisy, is not 
followed by Mr. Carpenter’s predecessors in the Sather Classical Lectureship; cer- 
tainly scholars, who are the only competent judges of his argument, will ask him for 
his evidence, while his intelligent audience of non-scholars will be merely bewildered 
by his hypotheses. The book lacks much-needed maps of the Troad, the coast of 
Africa, and of the Corfu-Ithaca region. The index is so inadequate as to be almost 
useless. As one of his parting bombshells Mr. Carpenter declares his belief that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were written by two different men—a statement calculated to in- 
furiate both Homeric unitarians and separatists, especially since it is advanced with- 
out the slightest proof beyond the observation that the poet of the Jliad hates dogs 
and loves children while the poet of the Odyssey ignores children and loves dogs. 

L. R. Linp 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Mexican Village. By Josephina Niggli. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. xiv +492. $3.00.) 


At the age of ten, Miss Niggli went to Hidalgo, where her father was manager of a 
cement plant. Her childhood impressions of Hidalgo form the basis for the present 
work. Hidalgo is located in the Sabinas Valley near Monterrey, birthplace of the au- 
thor. Because of its isolation, this Mexican Village still preserves many of its simple 
characteristics, traditions, and superstitions. 

This book is not a novel, but a series of pictures drawn from everyday happenings 
in the village. The story opens in 1920 when Bob Webster, born in San Antonio, 
arrives in Hidalgo to manage a quarry that furnishes stone to the cement mills at 
Monterrey. The author’s father has held this position years before. 

Many of the characters are drawn from life. That is true particularly of the rulers 
of the Sabinas Valley. The “big four’’: the doctor, the priest, the mayor, and the 
judge. The doctor was still living at the time this book was published. It was at his 
invitation that the author returned to Hidalgo in 1920. They had met at El Paso, 
Texas, in one of the doctor’s frequent trips from his home in Chihuahua. The other 
three died between 1931 and 1941. 

Adjusting himself to his new environment, Bob Webster establishes a home and 
engages a housekeeper, one recommended to him by the village priest. She is a small 
withered old woman, an eagle witch; and through her we are introduced to various 
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forms of witchcraft, interesting, if not new. Tia Magdalena is more than a house- 
keeper. She watches over the needs and comforts of her young master with the 
affection and firmness of a grandmother. Bob’s plans in coming to the Sabinas Valley 
were to stay one year, save a couple of thousand dollars in that time and return to the 
States to enter into business in partnership with an aviator. Tia Magdalena in all 
her years has never seen or heard of a man flying. Only witches and drunks take to 
the air. To save her young charge from-ruin she must devise some means of keeping 
him in the Valley. He will never leave once he becomes identified with its people 
and life. The story ends ten years later, and by then Bob is as much a part of the 
Sabinas Valley as the rocks of the Sierra Madre that enclose it. 

In the presentation of many village characters and their usual activities the 
author introduces us to a great deal of folklore. There are descriptions of courting 
and marriage customs. One of the local women is a gypsy, sister of a famous bull- 
fighter. In order to narrate her life the author takes us to arenas in Spain and Mexico, 
filling in quite a few details from the technique of the ring. 

Hidalgo is a typical Mexican village. There are no Indian communities in the 
Sabinas Valley. The people are a mixture of native and foreign elements well assimi- 
lated after hundreds of years. They are very religious, although in their worship 
there is a great deal of paganism. In their domestic troubles, and in love difficulties, 
the people light candles to their favorite images in the churches. A saloon keeper 
promises to light one to his patron saint after a good drinker and a generous customer 
patronize his place. The most intense period of devotion is before a cockfight spon- 
sored by rival villages as a means of settling a long standing feud. Each one seeks 
heavenly favor for his rooster. Even the priest helps to get the birds in trim. But the 
cocks coming from the same flock would not fight—, an example people should 
emulate. 

A retiring widow in the village is a former dancer. Her triumphs on the stage at 
the capital, the tragic deaths of her sweetheart, her husband, and her drunkard 
father are vividly told. Several dances are described throughout the work, as are also 
horse races and other games and amusements typical of a small town. Once a troup 
of strolling players came to the Village to entertain and edify the public. They staged 
a Spanish version of Uncle Tom's Cabin. The performance ended in a fight. A drunken 
rancher in the audience insisted on bidding for Eliza when she was auctioned as a 
slave on the stage. 

All through the book there are bits of songs and poems which the people recite on 
various occasions. There are also many riddles and proverbs, to which peasants 
everywhere are much inclined. All of this folkloric material is given in English, but 
the titles are given in Spanish, so it is not hard to identify them. The title of La 
Verbena de la Paloma (p. 158) is badly garbled. 

It is an interesting and well written book with live pictures of a typical Mexican 
Village. In a few more years these quaint little towns will give way to modern life 
and standardization. 

AGaPiITo REy 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Una raccolta inedita di Canti popolari siciliani det primi dell’ ottocento. Edited by Raf- 
faele Corso. (Catania, 1943). [Reprinted from the Bollettino Storico Catanese, VII 
(1942)]. 


In this little monograph Prof. Raffaele Corso, the well-known Italian folklorist 
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who is the editor of the Italian folklore journal, Folklore, studies and publishes an 
interesting manuscript collection of Sicilian popular songs gathered by Dr. Giuseppi 
Leopardi of Comiso (Sicily) shortly before 1817. 

The songs, 211 in all, were transcribed by Dr. Leopardi from the mouths of peas- 
ants, workmen, etc., whose names and professions he also recorded. 

The accuracy of-the work, and the scientific method employed in the preparation 
of the collection, led Professor Corso to state that Dr. Leopardi must be considered 
as one of the pioneers in the study of the literature of Italian popular traditions, 

The last nine pages of the monograph are devoted to comparative notes on some 
of the songs in Leopardi’s list that relate to those in Lionardo Vigo’s large collection 
of Canti popolari siciliant, first printed in 1857. 

CHARLES SPERONI 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 
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